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, “ son, without rights of property, without right of trial b, 
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laws under which it is acquitted or condemned, without 


support. What a noble specimen of the lofty-fictitious 
in writing is this, then, wherein a nation containing 20,- 
000,000 of virtual serfs is described as a “free people !” 


But our Executive further announces that America 
“is blessed .... with facilities for every mortal to acquire 
an education!” Another mildly-fantastic flight of fancy 
on his part. For beyond the “common-school course,” 
—which is but the alphabet of knowledge, and cannot 
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a jury of its peers, without a voice in the framing of the | 


representation in the government which it is taxed to | 


| dices are deep, and opinion inflammable, and experience 
scanty, it is on the other hand a matter where prejudices 
are turning out to be shallow, and opinion is becoming 
reasonable, and experience is very large and accumu- 


| lating day by day. Precisely these imaginary arguments 
of some supposed depth of prejudice, and excitability of 
opinion, were always brought to bear against the intro- 
duction of colored pupils into schools; but this alarm 

| was a bubble that vanished at a touch, and it always 

| 

tu 


rned out that nobody had any very serious objections. 
What was found true of the mixture of colors will be 
found true of the combination of sexes, so far as the 


| Philosophy and Modern Literature, the majority (seven) 
are women. For this instruction a residence at Cam- 
bridge is not needed, and it therefore does not fall with- 
in President Eliot’s ground of objection. But it involves 
the most important results, for it is announced that an 
| examination for honors will be held at the year’s end, 
in connection with these courses, although “attendance 
at this examination will be voluntary” and “the precise 
| nature of the honorable mention is not yet determined.” 
No matter what it is. It cannot, without breach of 
| faith, recognize any distinction of sex; and this is the 
| essential point. And as all this is understood to be a 


| by any possibility be termed “education”—beyond this | prejudices of any part of the community are concerned. | fayorite project of the new President’s, he deserves hon- 
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borders. Universities and colleges bar these millions 
out; schools of law and theology frown them out; medi- 
cal schools—mob them out. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Grant’s magnificent power of 
literary invention is most clearly displayed in the state- 
ment which follows: “Weare blessed... . with institu- 
tions closing to none the avenues to fume, or to any bles- 
sing of fortune that may be coveted.” How purely and 
beautifully imaginative is this! 

And how this glorious ideal shames the disgracefu! 
real! Forour boasted “Institutions,” so far from open- 
ing the “avenues” of national “fame” and “fortune” to 
| all, close, and not only close, but barricade them, against 

20,000,000 of American inhabitants. Not one individual 
| of all these millions is permitted the expectation of ulti- 

mately reposing in the “Presidential Chair,” or on the 

“Supreme Bench.” Not one is allowed to cherish the 
blissful hope of some day inflicting a “Message” upon 
| the nation; not one can obtain a foreign appointment 
| as Minister or petty Consul; not one is granted a fair 
| chance at the “pickings and stealings” of the Revenue 

Department; nay—not one can act as clerk of a paltry 
| town, or tax-collector of a rural district, or even as piti- 
| ful alderman of a would-be city. “Avenues” not closed— 
| forsooth ! 

But enough has been said to demonstrate very per- 
fectly our chief magistrate’s preéminence among fiction- 
ists. His is indeed an extraordinary faculty for romanc- 

| ing that makes itself seen and felt even in the dull, sta- 
tistical columns of an official paper. We hope Mr. G. 
| will in no wise slight or disregard his wonderful gift 
| but carefully foster it. 
| We could almost wish he would forsake the sanguina- 
| ry and bitter conflicts of military and political life, in 
| which he has been so long engaged, and betake himself 
| to the peaceful arena of literature for which he seems so 
| eminently fitted. Let him but turn his matchless in- 
| ventive ability to the construction of a modern sensation- 
al novelette—and we can promise him a brilliant fu- 
ture. His friend Bonner would receive him with arms 
| more widely out-stretched than now; and while thou- 
| sands of Bonner’s subscribers pored over his airy con- 
| ceits, and thousands of Bonner’s dollars poured into his 
happy pockets, we feel sure he would ery with joy—“The 
| pen is mightier than the sword.” WESTERNER. 
| SAN FRANCISCO, Dec., 1869. 


| reproached with representing a community so far be- 

hind the age as to exclude women from college. It was 
| especially unpleasant for the Harvard graduates there 

present, to hear a clever Western woman dissect the logic 
lof President Eliot’s inaugural address. It awakened 
| the wish that the new President had looked West, as 
| well as East, in his studies of university education, and 


| 
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ANATHEMATA. 
“Q maiden! come into port bravely, or sail with God the seas.”’ 
With joys unknown, with sadness unconfessed, 
The generous heart accepts the passing year, 
Finds duties dear and labor sweet as rest, 
And for itself knows neither care nor fear. 
Fresh as the morning, earnest as the hour 
That calls the noisy world to grateful sleep, 
Our silent thought reveres the nameless Power 
That high seclusion round thy life doth keep; 
So, feigned the poets, did Diana love 
To smile upon her darlings while they slept; 
Serene, untouched, and walking far above 
The narrow ways wherein the many crept, 
Along her lovely path of luminous air 
She glided, of her brightness unaware. 


Yet, if they said she heeded not the hymn 
Of shepherds, gazing heavenward from the moor, 
Or homeward sailors, when the waters dim 
Fiash’d with longsplendors, widening toward the shore ; 
Nor wondering eyes of children cared to see, 
Or glowing face of happy lover, upturned, 
As late he wended from the trysting-tree, 
Lit by the kindly lamp in heaven that burned ; 
And heard unmoved the prayer of wakeful pain, 
Or consecrated maiden’s holy vow,— 
Believe them not! they sing the song in vain; 
For so it never was, and is not now. 
Her heart was gentle as her face was fair, 
With grace and love and pity dwelling there. 

F. B. SANBORN. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


soe — 


see 


MY SAINT. HARVARD vs. THE WEST. 


— 


BY NELLY MACKAY HUTCHINSON. It was not a pleasant thing for the Eastern delegates 


at the Cleveland Woman Suffrage Convention to be | 


This tiny old woman in faded black gown, 
With her funny pug nose so saucy and quaint, 
So trim and complete from her feet to her crown— 
You'd searcely believe it, but she is my saint. 
The clear brown eye grown heavy with care, 
The little brown hands the worse for wear, 
The thinning strands of her silvery hair 


public opinion; now let us look at the “scanty expe- 
rience.” 

New England has for many years been full of country 
academies, in a large part of which there has been just 
this combination of young men and maidens which 
| President Eliot deprecates. The average age is not far 
different from that of students in college, and if the 
average social and intellectual culture is less in these 
academies, that increases the value of the experiment. 
New England is also full of High Schools in which joint 
| education is the general rule. The pupils of these, un- 
| like those of the academies, are day-scholars, though 
they include many who have taken up their residence 
| in the town expressly to attend the High School. Add 
| to these the Normal Schools, in some of which the sexes 


| 
| 


| are united; add also the constantly increasing tendency 
| to the same union in private schools, and we have instead 
| ofa “scanty experience” a vast body of carefully tried ex- 
periment. The peculiarity of this experiment is that it all 
| points one way; one rarely hears of a mixed school divid- 
ed again, while constant changes are occurring in the 
| other direction. In public and in private schools, in 

academies and high schools, it is found that the “police 
| regulations,” which so alarm President Eliot, are in fact 
but a simple and easy thing. 





are not directly in point. It is absurd to say that a 
more cultivated social atmosphere and a higher intel- 
lectual training are to make it more diflicult for young 
men and maidens to live properly together. If boys and 
girls of eighteen can study algebra sately together at 
Leicester, there is no reason why they should be de- 
moralized by jointly exploring the differential Calculus, 





|at Cambridge. If Virgil is an innocuous study at the | 


Putnam School in Newburyport, Homer cannot be 
spiritual death for joint classes at Harvard. 
|hundred pupils of both sexes, from a dozen different 
States, can be safely superintended at the Williston 


| Seminary in Easthampton, the same thing can be done | 


| anywhere else. It is a sheer insult to assert that col- 
| lege boys must be assumed to be brutes, and only acad- 
emy boys trusted to act like gentlemen. 


the college. For thirty-five yeays at Oberlin—for a short- 
er period at other points—this combination has been 
tried. An experiment of thirty-five years’ standing has 
long since passed beyond the epoch of experiment, 
though it can be ignored, like any other experiment, by 
simply closing one’s eyes. A college of more than a 
thousand annual pupils—a college which has furnished 
‘ten other colleges with presidents, and which. claims 
| twenty-two such institutions as having sprung from its 
own bosom—such a college might be visible, one would 
think, as far as Boston, and might have its experience 
‘reckoned as something more than scanty. President 
Finney testifies, as all good teachers testify, that the la- 





| 
| 
| 


Now it is impossible to say that these experiments | 


If three | 


So clear is all this, that the West, if not the East, has | 
long since made the slight step from the academy to | 


“course,” there are no “facilities” for intellectual train- When the thing is once done, everybody will soon forget | or fur actions that speak louder than words. But “the 
ing afforded to some 20,000,000 of “mortals” within our | that the practice was ever otherwise. Thus much for | precise nature of the honorable mention” cannot be de- 


termined, till we see how much farther he will go. 
T. W. 


som 


CHECK-MATED. 

“Man proposes, but God disposes.” This is verified 
in the career of our misguided friend, Rey. J. D. Fuiton, 
who, lecturing through tne country against Woman Sut- 
frage, is spurring on the movement organized to advance 
it. He lectured before the Library Association of Web- 
ster, Mass., a week or two since.* The Times of that 
town, reports that “he referred to the leading female ad- 
vocates of Woman Sutlrage in a sneering manner, mak- 
ing low sport of them, without bringing a substantiad 
| argument against them, aptly illustrating his own asser- 
| tion that the chivalric age has passed. He insisted that 
woman is man’s inferior, both in natural capacity and 
understanding and in the teuder sympathies of the hu- 
man heart; also that she is no better in point of mo- 
rality. Of actual argument to sustain any of his points 
he made none at all, but often exhibited a weak judg- 
ment and open inconsistencies. We venture the re- 
mark that, of the two hundred women, or thereabouts, 
in the hall, not ten of thei, if single, would accept a pra- 
posal of marriage from Mr. Fulton, atter hearing this 
lecture, were he free to make one.” ; 

This lecture seems to have been an affective hot shot 
|into the women’s camp in that place, aud they have 
| sounded the long roll “to arms!” ‘They have organized 
|}a woman’s association, for public discussion, boiding 
| meetings once a week, and have concluded that they 
| can consider some questions quite as well as men, 

A correspondent writing from the interior of Massachu- 
setts inquires, “why it would not be well for the New 
| England Woman Suffrage Association to employ Mr. Ful- 
ton to deliver his lecture against women throughout the 
State, since its delivery is always followed by a healthy 
indignation among women and a general uprising 
against his monstrous and slanderous statements? He 
stings the inditlerent to action, and compels decent men 
who are covertly opposed to the reform, to hesitate to 
rank themselves with the opposition, under such a cap- 
tain.” 

Save that it adds a few ill-gotten dollars to Mr. Ful- 
| ton’s pocket, we have not thought the wordy, windy, 
| libellous rhodomontade, which he calls a “lecture,” could 
have any result whatever. But since his ill-purposed 
| effort appears to be over-ruled for good, and is giving 
“aid and comfort” to our cause, we give him the above 
sratuitous advertisement. We can’t advise any body to 
“do evil that good may come,” but if Mr. Fulton enjoys 
; sowing dragon’s teeth, there is some satistaction in 
| knowing that they invariably springjup armed men for 

his own destruction. M. A. Le 
| Ee 








| 


VERMONT AWAKE, 


bor of discipline is greatly reduced, not increased, by the 


Are still to my heart unspeakably fair. 


Many a year have we journeyed together, 


| had inquired after the results of Oberlin and Knox, as 


presence of women. He says, moreover, that he has | 
well as of Oxford and Heidelberg. “Hx oriente lux” is | sometimes knowna year to pass, at Oberlin, without the | 


We are happy to announce that the citizens of Ver- 
mont have taken efiicient steps to canvass their State, 
preparatory to the May election, when the question of 








but half the story ; “Westward the star of empire,” makes 
the other half. 

President Eliot, like the newly-made judge in the tale, 
was not so far wrong in his decision as in the reasons 
he gave for it. Amid the vast accumulation of respon- 
sibilities which must confront a new Harvard President, 
no one could blame him for postponing to another year 

| every issue capable of postponement. Even “a cautious 
| and expectant policy” might be justified for Harvard, on 
| the ground of that ancient and traditional conservatism 


I often despondent, quite heart-sick and faint, 
She bravely defying,the stormiest weather— 
Herself sweetest sunshine—my glorious saint! 
Never a care have I borne alone, 
Never in solitude made my moan; 
Nearer and nearer the tie has grown, 
Flesh of my flesh is she, bone of my bone. 


The beauty that dwells in her wrinkled old face, 

This poor silly pen of mine never can paint; 
*Tis a halo from heaven—a natural grace 

For the soul that looks out from the eyes of my saint. most juvenile tutor within its walls. Granted that it is 
Early and late, by night and by day, | the mission of Harvard among American colleges to fol- 
Whether I watch or whether I pray, 
That soul still lightens my toilsome way, 
Its truth my evangel, its love my stay. 


; Should not be made to appear still humbler by assigning 
| trivial reasons forit. And it is not possible to recognize it 
| as more than a trivial reason, when the President founds 





OUR PRESIDENTIAL FICTIONIST. 


difficulties involved in the common residence of hun- 

Gen. U. S. Grant is, perhaps, “no orator, as Brutus”- dreds of young men and women of immature character 
was, but he has lately shown himself to be undeniably | and marriageable age.” And when he goes on to de- 
our greatest living writer of fiction, His recent “Mes- | clare pathetically that “the necessary police regulations 
sage” to Congress contains passages which, for exuber- | are exceedingly burdensome,” he fairly lays himself open 
ance of fancy, and it certain splendid audacity of expres- | to the keen wit of the Western woman aforesaid, (Mrs. 
sion, are not to be surpassed by the happiest efforts of | Cole, of the Western Woman’s Advocate), who proposes 
his contemporary romancists. The briefest, most curso- by way of compromise, that each woman admitted to 
ry notice of a few of these passages cannot fail to substan- | Harvard should bring her own policeman, beside the 
tiate the assertion just made. Thus, for instance, in one | traditional “knife, fork, spoon and napkin-ring,” for each. 
of them, our highly imaginative rnler informs an admir-| The single fact is, that President Eliot, while training 
ing world that America “is blessed .... with a popula- | himself admirably on most departments of the science of 
tion of 40,000,000 of free people.” education, seems in this direction never to have opened" 

Now the plain, unvarnished fact of the matter is that | his eyes. Had he done sg, he must have seen that in- 
one-half of this “population” is without rights of per_' stead of this being “a matter concerning which preju- 





| which somehow confers a brevet antiquity upon the | 


low, not lead, yet this rearward and subordinate position | 


his main objection to the admission of women on “the 


| need of a single presidential admonition. God graut to 
| the new Harvard Presideft, untrammelled by the neces- 
sity of making police regulations for women, a year of 
| such miraculous peace! 
More unequivocal yet is the testimony of President 
| Blanchard, of Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, as to the 
disciplinary results of the admission of women. He has 
| lately given a detailed account of his fourteen years’ ex- 
perience, in the New York Independent, and thus sums 
}it up.i— 
| “I would not be president of any but a college where 
both sexes were pupils. In fourteen years at Knox Col- 
| lege, with an annual attendance of 200 to 500 pupils, 
| there were eleven years in which I never had to take a 
|case of discipline before our faculty; yet the faculty 
alone had power to expel. Young men would rather 
| be fined, rusticated, expelled, any and all put together, 
| than have the misdemeanors of which they were known 
to be guilty, calmly discussed in college chapel, where 
the young ladies are present. Hazing, practising Ma- 
| sonic imitations by tossing in a blanket, &c., as is now 
| practised at Yale, Brown and other old colleges—coarse, 
practical jokes and general deviltry; these cease to be 
tunny since girls cannot take part in them, and no col- 
| lege police-power can exterminate by mere vigilance 
| and severity such miserable horse-play, which yet per- 
ishes at once before female contempt.” 

The admission of woman into college will be more 
than a triumph of justice over injustice; it will bea 
step in civilization. And though the words of President 
Eliot have seemed inadequate, his acts have thus far 
been good. The same annual catalogue that announces 
his name as President, also announces for the first time: 
the names of women as pupils, in one of the post-gradu- 
ate courses of the university. Out of the thirteen schol- 





| Woman Sutfrage is to be submitted to the people for deci- 
| sion. ‘The tollowing is the list of officers of the Asso- 
ciation organized for this purpose, as far as it is com- 
pleted: 

| President, Hon. Charles Reed. Montpelier, Vt.; Vice- 
Presidents, Hon. John B. Hollister, Bennington; Hon. 


| 


| 
| Seneca M. Dorr, Rutland; Rev. Addison .Brown, Brat- 


tleboro; Col. Lynus E. Knapp, Middlebury; Hon. James 
Hutchinson, Jr., West Randolph; Hon. Russell 8. Taft, 


| Burlington; Hon, A. J. Willard, St. Johnsbury; Hon. 


| 
| 


| Albans 


H. Henry Powers, Hyde Park; Hon. Jasper Rand, St. 
; Recording Secretary, Henry Clark, Rutland; 
Corresponding Secretary, Albert Clarke, St. Albans; 
Treasurer, Albert D. Hager, Proctorsville; Executive 
Committee, Hon. C. W. Willard, Montpelier; Hon. 
Charles Reed, Montpelier; George H. Bigelow, Burling- 
ton; Newman -Weeks, Rutland; Hon. Jonathan Ross, 
St. Johnsbury, Rev. Eli Ballou, D.D.,. Montpelier. 

In addition to these, a number of the most eminent citi- 
zens of the State have since been added, whose names 
we cannot now give. Arrangements have been made for 
a State Convention at Montpelier, on the 2d and 3d of 
Febrtary, and a campaign inaugurated in concert with 
the American Woman Suffrage Association. Distin- 
guished speakers have already engaged to attend the 
State Convention—Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Liver- 
more, William Lloyd Garrison, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Lily Peckham, and others. 





t@> The exchanges of the:-AGrraTor will hereafter 
mail their issues to the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 





ars in the new “University Courses of Instruction” in 


Boston, Mass. 
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WOMAN AS A PREACHER. 


No genuine Christian will deny that every power of 
the mind and every faculty of the body ought to be conse- 
erated unto the Lord. This consecration is only secured 
and evinced by the use of all those powers and faculties 
in the service of humanity. If, then, it can be shown 
that an individual possesses capacity in any direction, 
whereby human hearts can be made holier and happier, 
it is at once shown that the capacity should be improved 
and the powers exercised. These seem to my mind self- 
evident propositions, and I am glad to live in aday when 
they are accepted by many, and when, all over the land, 
there is a grand awakening on the subject of woman's 
work in the church. 

It is fast becoming, not only a settled conviction in 
many minds that women ought to be left at liberty to 
exercise all their God-given powers in every way for the 
good of the raee, but also becoming, in a good degree, 
the settled policy in many religious bodies for women to 
act a3 ministers. The fact that women can preach is 
accepted as a reason why they should preach. And 
while every student of Greek confesses that “Phebe, ser- 
vaut of the church at Cenchrea,” was as much a minis- 
ter as Tychicus, since the same Greek word in the one 
case is translated “servant” and in the other “minister” 
with no reason for any difference, save that the transla- 
tors were not in favor of woman as a preacher, there are 
thousands who never studied the Alpha, Beta, Gamma, 
Delta, of the Greek, who are yet convinced that the 
Lord has commissioned many a woman, as well as many 
a man, to proclaim the glad tidings of salvation to a 
needy world. 

Was not the first to proclaim the risen Savior a wo- 
man ?*Let it never be forgotten that woman was “last 
at the cross and earliest at the grave,” and that to a wo- 
man it was said by the angel, “Go tell the disciples and 
Peter, that the Lord jis risen.” 

That woman has a special place to work in the Chris- 
tian church, and that her specialty is that of proclaim- 
ing the gospel of good-will, no one will ever doubt who 
has noticed the work performed by some women, both 
in our day and in earlier times. Rev. Olympia Brown, 
in the July number of the Monthly Religious Magazine 
of 1869, has an interesting article, (which she delivered 
first as an address, at a ministerial association in Bos- 
ton) which treats particularly of “Woman’s Place in the 
Church.” And her own life of persistent effort and suec- 
cessful labor in the ministry of reconciliation, is a fitting 
and valuable commentary on her words. It was my 
privilege to hear her read that article as an address in 
the chapel of Hollis street church, where once the saint- 
ed Starr King preached. 

Of course I listened with the deepest interest and with 
hearty sympathy, but though her arguments were 
weighty, and her treatment of the theme appeared ex- 
haustive, I was hardly prepared to hear the almost uni- 
versal approbation expressed by many of the elder men- 
ministers present, and to hear especially, one excellent 
and venerable preacher declare that henceforth he would 
no more oppose the idea of woman as a preacher. “Sure- 
ly,” thought I, “the Lord was in this place, and I knew 
it not,” but He is “opening the eyes of the blind, and 
making the tongue of the dumb to sing.” 

The Quakers have always allowed women to preach 
amongthem. My earliest recollections of any preaching 
are of the earnest, melodious tones of the Quaker women 
who came annually to attend the “June quarterly meet- 
ing of Friends,” which was held on my native island of | 
Nantucket. There the saintly Susan Howland, of New 
Bedford, and the now sainted Mary Allen Farnum, of 
Nantucket, lifted the thoughts of their fellow worship- 
pers to the contemplation of divine truths, with a charm 
of manner and melody of voice that will never be forgot- 
ten. There Sybil Jones, of Maine,(whom Mrs. Stowe 
mentions in “Sunny Memories”) led my young heart to 
the Savior, and when I was but thirteen years of age, by 
the power of her preaching, from the text “Solomon, my 
son, know thou the God of thy fathers, and serve him | 
with a perfect heart and with a willing mind,” induced 
me to declare tha#whatever others might do, I would 
be a Christian, and some day, a preacher of the gospel. 
Years before, it had been the pastime of many a Sab- 





bath hour, to retire by myself to a little chamber, in the 
third story of my Quaker grandsire’s house, and there | 
“play preacher,” holding meetings with the chairs for a | 
pretended audience, and with God and the angels only 
for my hearers. But at the age of thirteen the preach- 
er blood in my veins was deeply stirred, and, if I had been 
duly encouraged, to-day I might have been preaching in 
the garb of Rachel Howland or Lucretia Mott. Thank 
God! it has become my glorious privilege to “preach the 
unsearchable riches of Christ,” even though I have for- 
saken the sweet “thee and thou” of my childhood’s 
speech. Yet, it is still my duty to bear this testimony— 
that I owe my interest in religious things largely to the 
fact that my early days were blessed with the influence 
.of woman as a preacher. 

That woman as a preacher need not be less a faithful 
wife, a true mother or a good housekeeper, is proved in 
the case of such women among Friends as Elizabeth 
Fry and Lucretia Mott, and the less known Narcissa 
‘Coftin, the latter of whom I have seen holding an audi- 
ence spell-bound with her eloquent presentation of great 
truths, and shortly after, in a quiet rural home, dispens- 
ing hospitality and moving among her children and in 
her family, a queen, wearing the crown and knowing 
how to hold the sceptre. A better mother or house- 
keeper the world need never know. “Her chitdren rise | 
up and call her blessed, her husband also and he praiseth | 
ther.” 

The Free-will Baptists have always had women among 
‘their preachers. Nearly twenty years ago, I was one 
bright summer day sitting in the old-fashioned, and rath- 
er hunible sanctuary of the Free-will Baptists in a New 
Hampshire town, not far from Lake Winnipiseogee. A 








lady at my side leaned forward and whispered to me, 
“That mivister who is speaking now had a mother who 


was a preacher, and she used to take him, when a babe, 
into the pulpit with her, and lay him down on the pul- 
pit seat while she was preaching.” I cannot commend 
her disposition of her little one during service time, for 
I should have felt easier with my babe at home, but I 
could not find that her course called forth any censure, 
but that her denomination were rather proud of her as 
a preacher. 

The Methodists have already licensed a Mrs. Van 
Cott, whose ministrations seem to gather many souls 
into the fold of Methodism. And not long ago I heard 
of a Presbyterian woman who was acceptably proclaim- 
ing “the truths of Christianity.” It is of no use to try to 
stop the current. It is evidently the purpose of God 
that his prophet’s words should become history :—“It 
shall come to pass in the last days that I will pour out 
my spirit on all flesh, and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy.” Woman as a preacher is no longer an 
anomaly, if indeed she ever seemed so. She is a fixed 
fact of this nineteentli century, and the interest in her 
preaching marks the progress of the world. Those who | 
read the exquisite poems of Julia Ward Howe can sure- | 
ly never object, if on some Sabbath day she should speak | 
true words from the pulpit. The misguided Fulton may 
falsely accuse her of reviling Christ, but none who have 
read her touching poem of “The Dead Christ,” will object 
to hearing her preach of the “power of his resurrection | 
and the fellowship of his sufferings.” Suffer me to quote | 
one stanza from it: 

“The name I bear is other 

Than that I bore by birth; 

And I've given life to children 

Who'll grow and dwell on earth; 

But the time comes swiftly towards me, 
(Nor do I bid it stay,) 

When the dead Christ will be more to me 
Than all I hold to-day.” 


Yea, the dead Christ and the living Christ are more to 

the women of this generation than they ever were before, | 

and it is as a help to secure redemption from sin through 

the grace and truth Christ brought, that the woman. | 

movement is inaugurated, and the age accepts woman | 

as a preacher. Rev. PueBe A. HANAFoRD, 
READING, MAss, 
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WHO WILL GO? 


WOMEN WANTED IN COLORADO. 

Through the kindness of a Chicago friend, the “Agita- 

ch . a . = | 
tor” has occasionally found its way to our household, | 


and is ever a welcome visitor.—so weleome that we would | 





like to be constant readers of its progressive sentiments. | 
As the “Woman question” is your theme, and the ad- | 
vancement of woman and the increase of avenues of | 
work and wages for her are objects of your effort, I will 
add my mite, by giving you such information as I ean. 

Here in Colorado we need women’s help. Women 
here are overworked, especially in the country where 
there is so much work to do and so few to do it, and 
where many of the helps and conveniences common in 
older settle l countries have not yet found their way. 
The remoteness from towns and stores greatly increases | 
the cares and hardships of farmers and their wives. 

We live on a mountain stream, which is settled more 
or less thickly from its great debouching canon in the 





foothills near “Long’s Peak,” to its confluence with the | 
South Platte, a distance of twenty-five or thirty miles. | 

From one hundred to one hundred and fifty families 
have located here, mostly from Michigan, Indiana, Ili- | 
nois, lowaand Missouri. And among them there are no 
hired women, who help do the work for wages. 

Many of these families are wealthy farmers or stock | 
growers, who hire more or less men all the time, and 
board them, while the whole burden of housekeeping 
falls on their wives,—besides, perhaps, the care of two or 
These women would be glad to get good | 
women to help, and their husbands would not be afraid to 
pay wages ranging from $7.00 to $15.00 per week for it, 
according to the kind of labor required. Some farmers 
who conduct a moderate dairying business, pay a man 
$50.00 per month to do the household and dairy work; | 
a healthy woman could do as well, and at the same time 
be considered an equal in the family and in the ecommu- 
nity. Some women so fortunate as to have younger sis- 
ters, have paid their expenses out from the “States,” and 
have had their labors thus lightened and their homes | 
thus brightened for a while. But the well-to-do young 
farmers have soon wooed and won them, and carried 
them off to beautify their own neglected bachelor dwell- 
ings,—the surroundings of which have soon put on an 
improved appearance, bespeaking the presence of the 
great civilizer, woman. So you see sisters are not of 
much use to the old settlers, although these accessions | 
are always of a character beneficial to any country new 
or old. 

Now, if you could send us a car-load of nice, thrifty 
German girls, or homely old maids warranted not to get | 
married, you would confer a benefit on a Jarge number 
of hardworking, worthy women, and open up new ave- | 
nues of independence and usefulness to a deserving class 
of our fellow-beings. A. L. W. | 


three babies. 


Bia Tuompson, Laramie Co., Colorado. 
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WHAT THE WOMEN OF CALIFORNIA ARE DOING. 





What an elemental war is raging around you, dear 
Easterne) Our telegraphic despatches continually 
bring tidings of the whirlwinds, and floods, and fires, and 
untimely frosts and premature snows which you are en- 
during. Nay, you have even experienced earthquakes 
as well. Receive our sympathy in this your crowning | 
trial. We of the Occident have had a slight acquain- 
tance with earthquakes ourselves. 

We know them to be very unpleasant things. They | 
are decidedly disquieting to the nerves. They are apt 


to damage plate-glass windows and crockery. They | sions excluding women from the rights and privileges in 
| said provisions named. 


sometimes, also, injure brick walls. 
sympathies are with you. 


So, as I said, our 


| tice could we not attain? 


| quired, then, that shall arouse these sleepers ? 


| instant. 


| the reply :— 
| Hon. A. S. Kissell, Superintendent of Public Instruc- | 


themselves with most exemplary propriety. The year, 
here, is slipping peacefylly away. Nothing breaks the 
delightful monotony of fine weather, save occasional 
rains; and they can hardly be deemed unpleasant, sffice 
they green the fields which summer has left brown and 
parched, and make the lovely gardens still lovelier. Day 
after day, the same serene sky, of the tenderest blue, 
arches overhead. Day after day the same genial sun- 


the hay at its feet, and the distant mountains, with their 
“thousand shadowy-pencill’d valleys”—touches, and glo- | 
rifies all. Flowers, brimful of odor and color, greet one 
at every turn; fresh fruits are plentifully displayed in | 
the stalls along the streets; in short, whatever hints of | 
winter “Is far, far off, exiled from this delicious nest.” | 
But, unfortunately, roses and myrtles, and luscious | 
fruits, and unclouded skies, cannot alleviate all the | 
woes of poor humanity. Injustice, and wrong, the deg- 
radation of man, and the “subjection of woman,” are 
here,as in your less hospitable clime, and it is ours to | 
alter them, if possible, for the better. And this brings | 
me to say, that the “Reform against Nature” has gained 
Yes; a few noble women 





an entrance into this Eden! 
have here banded together to do what in them lies 
fur the emancipation of their sisters, and the vindica- | 
tion of “Human Rights.” The Association is young | 
and comparatively feeble, as yet; but it is slowly strength- 
ening, and numbers already some seventy or eighty 


members. Under its auspices, a series of lectures has | 
just been given, which has served the double purpose of 
replenishing the society’s exchequer, and of bringing the 
great theme of the day into public notice. 
opened with an essay on “Woman's Work” by the blonde 
and buxom President of the Association, Mrs. J. W. 
Storr. As the title promises, it was a plea—and a clever 
one—for the admittance of woman to all avocations for | 
which she has taste or ability, coupled with an earnest | 
demand that she be allowed all educational privileges | 
now enjoyed by her brother-man. 

The second lecture was given by Rey. L. Hamilton, | 
a Presbyterian divine who has had a difference with his 
Presbytery—and so, may fairly be ranked with the “Hya- 
cinthes,” the “Cheneys,” the “Godbes,” the “Harrisons,” 
and all the religious “Come-outers” of our times, who 
find the limits of their respective churches or creeds, too | 
narrow for their souls. Mr. Hamilton’s subject, +The 
Harem and the Parlor,” gave him an opportunity of 
contrasting the traditional Sultana with the Anglo- 
American woman as she is—and as she may be—an op- 
portunity which he did not fail to improve, to the mani- 
fest disadvantage of the Oriental fair! But he made 
one specially good point, viz.; that the modern woman | 
should give increased attention to her own physical cul- | 
ture. 

He declared that men must learn to respect not alone 
feminine mentality or morality, but feminine muscle! — | 

Unquestionably, however, the gem of the series was | 


The course 


} an address from that Liberal Christian and Reverend- | 
| good-fellow, Charles G. Ames, who is already known 


to many of you, as identified with whatever is best in 
radicalism and reform. Ignoring the consideration of 
woman’s work, wages, education and all that, he went 
straight to the root of the matter—the primary and im- 
perative necessity of granting to her the vantage-ground | 
of honorable and responsible citizenship, from whence 
she can command the situation. He talked ballot, and 
nothing less than ballot! 

Answering his 


own title-question, “What does it 


| mean?” he said, the enfranchisement of woman means 


another step toward perfecting the Republic; it means 
the purification of society, the ennobling of the domes- 


| tie relations, the individualizing of the individual—all 


this, set forth and enforeed by lucid argument, or cool 
logia, or remorseless satire, or radiant humor, constitut- 
ed an appeal for the right, which was altogether irre- 
sistible. As he spoke, what a glorious sympathy did we 
feel with the truest and best! To what heights of jus- 
Of what heroism were we 
not capable ? 

So, you see, the down-trodden ones of this far-away 
coast are not without a Collyer-Beecher champion; and 
An experienced and thoughtful 
person remarked to me lately that “California is at least 
one hundred and fifty years behind hand in this matter 
of impartial suffrage.” Is not some trumpet-voice re- 
A State 
Suffrage Convention is projected which, it is hoped, will 
aid materially in waking up the public mind. But it is | 
too soon, yet, to look for enthusiastic support of this 
movement here. A State which has not yet practically 
admitted the equality of all men, can hardly be expected | 
to recognize the equality of all men and women, on the 
But, patience! 
“The good can well afford to wait. 
Give ermined knaves their hour of crime; 
We have the future, grand and great, 
The safe appeal of truth to time!” 

WESTERNER. 


he is sadly needed. 


| 
| 
| 


SAN Francisco, CAL., Dec. 1869, 


ee 


CAN WOMEN HOLD OFFICE IN IOWA? | 


The question having arisen in this State under the | 





election of Miss Julia C. Addington to the office of) 


County Superintendent ,of Public Schools, the matter | 
was referred to the Attorney General by the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and the following is 


tion :— 

DEAR SirR:—Rights and privileges of persons (citi- 
zens) are frequently extended but never abridged by im- 
plication. The soundness and wisdom of this rule of | 
construction is, | believe, universally conceded. Two | 
clauses of the Constitution only contain express provi- 





Section 1, of Article 1, as to the right of suffrage, and 
| Section 4, of Article 3, which provides that members of | 


light touches the hilly city, and the dancing waters of ; Woman. 


| use ever had any suitable or good meaning), but the 


word male still retains its full force and effect. 

If this express restriction exists in the Constitution as 
to any other office, it has escaped my notice. It is true 
that the words “person” and “citizen” frequently occur 

|in other parts of the Constitution in connection with 
| eligibility and qualification for office, and I fully admit 
| that by usage—“time-honored usage” if you will—these 
| phrases have in common acceptation been taken to 
mean men in the masculine gender only, and to exclude 
But a recent decision in the Court Exchequer, 
| England, holding that the generic term man inciudes 


| woman also, indicates our progress from a crude barbar- 


ism to a better civilization. 

The office of County Superintendent was created by 
Chapter 52 of the Acts of the Seventh General Assembly, 
Laws of 1868, pages 52-72. Neither in that act, nor in any 
subsequent legislation on the subject, have I been able 
to find any express provisions making male citizenship 
a test of eligibility for the place, or excluding women; 
and when I look over the duties to be performed by that 
officer—as I have with some care, and, I trust, not with- 
out interest—I deem it exceedingly fortunate for the 
cause of education in Iowa that there is no provision in 
the law preventing women from holding the oftice of 
County Superintendent of Common Schools, 

I know that the pronoun he is frequently used in 
different sections of the act, and referring to the officer: 
but, as stated above, this privilege of the citizen cannot 


| be taken away or denied by intendment or implication ; 


and women are citizens as well and as much as men. 

I need searcely add, that, in my opinion, Miss Adding- 
ton is eligible to the office to which she has been elected ; 
that she will be entitled to her pay when she qualifies 
and discharges the duties of the office, and that her 
decisions on appeal, as well as all her ofiicial acts, will be 
legal and binding. 

It is perhaps proper to state that an opinion on this 
question, substantially in agreement with the present 
one, was sent from this office to a gentleman writing 
from Osage, in Mitchell County, several weeks ago, 
which for some reason unknown to me, seems not to 
have been made public in the county. I have the honor 
to be, &e., Henry O'CONNOR, 

Attorney General. 

Miss Addington, in her, short letter of inquiry to the 
Superintendent, has the following modest conclusion :— 

“The position is not one I should have chosen for my- 
self, but since my friends have shown so much conti- 
dence in me, and many of them are desirous that I 
should accept the office, I feel inclined to gratify them, 
if it be found there is nothing incompatible in my doing 
sO, 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN FRANCE DURING THE LAST 
CENTURY. 





By the side of the Church of St. Eustache, in the Rue 
Montmartre, is a room in which were heid, in 1793, the 
meetings of the “Club of Feminine Revolutionists.” 
This Society was founded by an actress named Le- 
combe, who was wounded in the wrist while fighting on 
the loth of August. At one of the meetings the follow- 
ing resolutions were passed :— 

Whereas, The revolution which has achieved the free- 
dom of man has left woman in a state of slavery; tor the 
purpose of putting an end to a condition of tiings at once 
unjust and huminating, it is resolved— 

first, ‘That there should be a deciaration of the rights 
of woman corresponding to that of the rights of man. 

Second, ‘That a second Nativnal Convention should 
be created, composed entirely of women, and that the 


| laws passed by the Convention of men should be con- 


firmed or rejected by the Convention of women. 

Third, ‘That women should be declared capable of ex- 
ercising all public functions upon an equality with men. 

Fourth, ‘Vhat women accused of crimes or misdemean- 
ors should be tried before a tribunal of their own sex. 

Fifth, That men convicted of seduction avec suites ap- 
parentes should be compelled to marry their victims. 

Sixth, That women may have time to exercise their 
rights, the children at their birth should be contided to 
the care of the Republic, which should create an estab- 
lishment at Paris, with branch establishments in the 
provinces, for the rearing and education of the coming 
generations in the love of the Kevolution, and the 
hatred of royalty and fanaticism. 

At the suggestion of Robespierre, this Club was dis- 
solved as giving rise to ridicule and evil speech. 
—Peuple Francais, Oct. 22. 

seo 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia Day, writing 
from Constantinople, says: “A journal called Progress 
has recently been started in Constantinople, devoted to 
this subject, and has already attained an extensive cir- 
culation. It is finely printed on tinted paper, and is 
hawked about in the streets and on the steamers, the 
venders crying out, ‘Ho! the Ladies’ Gazette! Ladies’ 
Gazette! Buy a Gazette for the Ladies! The paper is 
ably conducted, and each number is filled with valuable 
information for wives and mothers, and with articles 
showing the importance of female education, and proper 
training of children, ete. A number which L picked up 
the other day had an excellent article, which spoke out 
in the plainest possible terms against the infanticide 
which is so prevalent here, as well as other practices of 
many of the Turkish women.” 

a ae 

A sTUDENT of Ann Arbor, Michigan, having remark- 
ed that men had more endurance than women, a lady 
present answered tiat she would like to see the thirteen 
hundred young men in the University laced up in steel- 
ribbed corsets, with hoops, heavy skirts, trails, high heels, 
panniers, chignons and dozens of hairpins sticking in 
their scalps, cooped up in the house year after year, with 
no exhilarating exercise, no hopes, aims, nor ambitions 
in life, and see if they could stand it as well as the girls, 
Nothing, said she, but the fact that women, like cats, 
have nine lives, enables them to survive the present re- 
gime to which custom dooms the sex. 


icsoasabionaeeen silliness aaenas 
, Tue Legislature of Vermont lately voted down a 
measure to give women the right to vote on schools and 
educational questions, by a vote 123 to 92. The objec- 
tions urged were that it would be an attack on time-hon- 
ored custom, and that they might as well let them vote 
on all questions equally with men, and done with it. So 
they might as well, and a good deal better. 
a , 

Mrs. GENERAL SHERMAN is reported to have replied 
to a question: “No, indeed; I cannot wear diamonds 
while I bear in mind that there are so many soldiers 


At the same time we take a mildly-selfish pleasure in | the Legislature must be free white male citizens. Free | Widows and orphans deficient in the first necessaries of 
the fact that our “elements” are just now behaving and white have lost their meaning (if the words in that | life.” 
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BUT THEY DO! 


Among the better dressed, and perhaps better behaved 
journals, that make it a regular business to malign the 
leading men and women of the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment is the New York Citizen, a paper edited, evident- 
ly, by 2 man of all-sufficient self-esteem and an abun- 
dant desire to “speak his piece” on all questions of pub- 
lic interest. In the latter utterances of the Citizen, we 
tind it almitting that the agitation of the woman ques- 
tion is doing much gol; but that the agitators “know 
not what they do.” “They—the agitators’—are striv- 
ing after the suffrage; they are hunting the veriest will- 
o'-the-wisp over the most treacherous of quagmires. 
Nevertheless they are all the while unwittingly teaching 


. . | 
their fellow-women that they are created for something | 


better than they have heretofore shown themselves to be. 


They are teaching women to ask of what use they are | 
| thers should vote a hundrel thousand dollars to the 


in the world ....So the apostles of free-love are encour- 


azing marriage without knowing it.” 


& 


| 


| that in the upper baleony the people look like birds on 











Horeign Correspondence. 








LETTER FROM BERLIN. 


Our first day in the Prussian capital was bright and 
sunny, for which we give thanks, the more as itis the 
only one that has begn, vouchsafed us during our nearly 
two weeks stay. As we had a week upon our hands, as 
well as the weather would permit, we addressed our- 
selves to sightseeing. Went to the Royal Opera House 
to hear the “Prophet.” It is an elegant building, so high 





aperch. The scenery was so fine I had little difficulty 
in persuading myself I looked upon a real landscape. 
The whole mise en scene was far finer than anything I ever 
saw, or am likely to see in America, unless the city fa- 


music funl of Chicago—the amount the king gives 


7 p Ty » ar , 
The editor of the Citizen belongs to a somewhat com- yeasty hese He theapere. ‘Sheharth act of the “Progh- 


mon class of individuals who have not the candor or 
manhood to acknowledge their own blunders and slan- 
derous utterances; but, when pushed to the wall, always 
try to cover them up with new ones, more outrageous 
than the first. Driven, by rapidly recurring facts, to 
almit that the discussion of woman’s condition, rights, 
and duties in life, which is now being carried on by the 
friends of woman’s equality, is setting women to think 
how they may mike themselves something better than 
expensive and troublesome luxuries, the Citizen aids in- 
sult to previous insults, and says that the good is all 
stumbled upon by a pack of fools, who, it must admit, are 
doing good; but have not intended to benefit anybody. 

The editor of the Citizen is not a fool, we take it, and 
it is therefore imoossible to dodge the other conelusion 
that he is a —man in great need of ordinary candor. In 
nearly every speech mute, essay real, or article publish 
el by the friends of woman's emancipation, we find 
standing paramount, the idea that woman must be made 
more useful to herself, and consequently to all who may be 
affected by her capacity and well being. Anna Dickinson 
most eloquently and e‘fectively talks this idea in her lec- 
tures; the respective women’s papers, present it in all 
its phases; and everywhere, where woman's suffrage is 
talked, there is the idea of women’s inerevwed and en- 
larged usefulness made the grand objective point, the 
one thing that is to be accomplished, The editor of the 
Citizen knows this to be true; but to cover up his own 
small ideas, false pre lictions, and slan-lerous charges, he 
valiantly snatches away from women the glory of their 
lofty intentions by saying that they are doing good un- 
intentionally, or “unwittingly,” as he pleases to state it. 
No, the sporting men of the New York Citizen, reckon 


without their host, if they imagine that the leaders of 


the woman’s suffrage movement blunder into the good 
work they are accomplishing, in awaking women to no- 
bler views of life, for that is what they aim for, and con- 
stitutes the very essence of the movement. This awak- 
ening is not the indirect result of their efforts—but its 
direct result. Cuas. L. BANGS, 
CARLINVILLE, ILL. 


—-e ———————__— 


A FEW FACTS. 


GROSS INJUSTICE TO WOMEN, 


The writer is engaged in teaching the Freedmen in 
‘Atlanta, Georgia, under the supervision of a Society in 
many respects excellent. 
men and women to do its work. I give you the follow- 
ing comparison of their worth and wages :— 

The women, with few exceptions, are first class, of a 
culture as fine as the institutions of our land afford to 
women :—zraduates of Oberlin, Rutgers Female, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, &c, Of the men, the majority are second or third 
rate. Many of thei are in ill health, coming South for 
the benefit of the climate. The salaries of the women, 
in no case within the writer’s knowledge, exceeds $15 
per month. ‘hose paid to the men, with but one ex- 
ception, are $30 and upward. The exception was in the 


This Society employs both 


case of a young man who assisted one of the lady teach- 
ers. She received 315, her assistant, 320. The year fol- 
lowing, this young man, inferior in education and expe- 
rience, was commissioned as Superintendent of the 
schools of a number of tried and faithful teachers, with 
a salary of $49 per month. 

Five ladies known to the writer donate their services 
to the cause. One gentleman does the same. His mu- 
nificence is noticed monthly in the report of the Society 
—“Dr. 

But the greatest injustice is done in placing these men 
over the women, as Superintendents, to arrange, or rath- 
er disarrange their work. In fact, the task assigned the 
men is to watch the women, and report as to their faith- 
fulness, notwithstanding the officers of the Society own 
that the women are in many instances superior to the 
men who are over them. The reason given for this in- 
equality in wazes is that there is a large nuinber of wo- 
men who offer to come at this price. Itis stated that 
five hundred women more than are needed, stand ready 
to serve, while it is very difficult to secure the services of 
aman. Then why are men employed by the Society ? 

The reason womsn aresomuch more easily obtained, 
it is sail, is—not as some of us mizht be incline! to 
think, because so many occupations are closed to wo- 
men—Dut because they are more self-sacrificing, have a 
more devoted missionary spirit. Do they then need to 
have men sent down to watch them? 

The writer feels free to mention the subject of wages, 
as she asks and receives no remuneration for her work. 
Willing to make an opening for one of the many who 
stand waiting, the writer intends to resign her position 
here, and try an experiment for the benefit of women 
who are obliged to seek their own support. With the 





aceepts no compensation for his services.” 


‘first $10 she earns in this wav, she intends to make her- 


self a life member of the “An>ricin Woman's Sulfrage 

Association.” The results of this experiment will be 

reported in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 0. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


et” is gorgeous beyond description, and the coming on of 
| dawn in the third so natural I could not now swear I 
| did not see the sun rise over the stage. Twelve so pret- 
ty girls I never saw together as strewed flowers in the 
path of John of Leyden—Niemann—who besides being a 
fine actor and exquisite singer, looked his role perfectly. 
I afterwards heard him in “L’Africaine,” with Lucea, 
for whom the opera wa; written. No one applauds 
during the act. When it is finished, if the actors have 
pleased, they are callel be‘ore the curtain. I like it 
much better than the dia we make, which often spoils 
the elfect of the finest passages. Another charming pe- 
culiarity is that the opera besins at six o’clock. 

Sunday I went to the Dom where, though the pews 
were nearly empty, [ stood till fatigue made me think 
regretfully of Paris fashions, as it seemel here they 
would neither give you a seat nor sell you one, but after 
an interminable time the pew doors were unlocked. 
Nearly the whole service is chanted by a choir of a hun- 
dred men and boys. Such sacred music never before 
teasted my ears. It was the anuiversary of the day on 
which Luther nailed his theses to the church-door of 
Wittenberg, and they sung his grand hymn, “Ein feste 
Burg ist unser Gott.” Thanks to faithful teaching I un- 
derstood every word of the hour-long sermon. After it 
the preacher read an order from the king to celebrate 
Luther's birth-day, by assembling the faithful of his 
kingdom to pray and preach against the spirit of division 
that is spreading in the evangelical chureh, 

Apropos of that, you have of course seen an account 
of the opening of a temple in Caleutta “for the worship 
of the one only God, the Almighty and All-Holy,” in 
which “no one is to be worshipped as identical with 
God, or like unto God, or an incarnation of God, in 
which no sect shall be vilified, hated or turned into de- 
rision.” Now that the Hindoos are rising to a plane so 
much higher than ours, | hope they will remember our 
kind offices in the past and send us missionaries to help 
us “banish all distinctions of caste, to unite in one fam- 
ily, and advance in wisdom, faith and righteousness.” 

The Dom is large, but not at all handsome; the altar 
had crucifix and burning candles. At the back part of 
the church are several huge, sculptured sareophagi, gilt, 
upon one of which lies the bronze figure, dressed in mail, 
of some prinee with very plebeian nose, whose name I 
did not stop to decipher. 

Introduced by Dr. Von Holtzendorff, we spent some 
pleasant hours in the Royal Library, an unattractive 
building, but filled with richest treasures, between six 
and seven hundred thousand volumes. The catalogue 
alone numbers more than seven hundred folio volumes. 
The books are arranged in compartments assigned to 
different countries. Some lands need many rooms, and 
in each are brought together all that illustrates the his- 
tory, natural history, geography, politics, &c., of that coun- 
try. After going up many stairs and walking through 
many rooms, our guide took off his hat, saying, “Here are 
the Herrschatten at home.” Very natural looked the 
long rows of Congréssional Globes and other political 
documents which, in the hurried look I had time to give, 
seemed to me to monopolize more than their share of 
the space America ought to fill in such a library. 

Our cicerone told us one of the most diligent frequent- 
ers of the reading-room was our honored Minister, Mr. 
Bancroft. They have many rare old books and manu- 
| seripts. Luther’s Bible from which he made his Ger- 
| man translation is here, so is his manuscript translation 
| of the Psalms, many books of his with marginal notes, 
| and they, with every relic of him, is preserved with care. 
They have the Prayer Book Charles the First took with 
| him to the seaffold, a copy of the first Bible ever printed, 
one of the seven executed by Guttenberg before movable 
| types were used, also one of the first books printed with 
movable types, manuscript poems by all their great poets, 
manuscript music of their composers and autograph let- 
ters of their scientific men, kings, generals, politicians, 
&ec. It made me sad to look at the blurred notes of 
Fidelio, and think that the great soul that spoke through 
them was voiceless to the outer ear of the master, but 
what after all, was any music of earth, even his own, to 
him who heard the music of the spheres? 

They have a portrait of Luther, taken three years be- 
fore his death, by Lueas Cranach. Horne Tooke says 
“letters, like soldiers on a long march, fall out by the 
way,” but the slight change of spelling in this case does 
not prevent the recognizing of the ancestor of one of 
our own artists, Cranch, of Cincinnati. They have busts 
of the rulers of Prussia from the time of the Elector 
of Brandenbourg, who founded the house of Hohenzol- 
lern, and, far finer than any of them, those of Arago 
and of Von Humboldt. - 

We visited the Victoria Bazaar where garments of all 
sorts are for sale. It was organized to furnish work for 
women, a restaurant is connected with it and the ex- 
penses of living are mvle as small as possible. Thence 
| I went to the Victoria Lyceum, instituted under the 
auspices of the Crown Princess, Victdria’s eldest daugh- 








ter, for the culture of young women who have finished 
the High School course, and “who lack the advantages 
which the University offers to young men, through lec- 
tures upon history, literature, art, and the positive sci- 
ences.” There is already a class of nearly three hun- 
dred women who hear a lecture every day from twelve 
to one o’clock. Most of them are given by professors 
of the University. The subjects for the present season 
are Music, including Rhythm and Harmony, Gernian Lit- 
erature, the first Augustan-period, the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Centuries, French Literature, the Time of Cor- 
neille, Later German History, the Condition and Culture 
of the Seventeenth Century, English Literature between 
the English and French Revolutions, Art, the Italian 
Renaissance and Physics. The lectures upon French 
and English literature are given in those languages, the 
knowledge of which is wide-spread among educated peo- 
ple. Most of the ladies I have met are bi-lingual, some 
of them tri-lingual, with not merely the vocabulary of 
commonplaces but able to converse with ease and cor- 
rectness upon any subject. ; 

I have been to the training-school, where seventeen 
girls are prepared for the duties of child's nurse. Heard 
a lesson which was a lecture upon the characteristies of 
the different seasons, the appearance of the earth and 
the various fruits of the season, the latter topic illustra- 
ted by pericarps and seeds. No books are used by the 
pupils; the teacher read to them and then questioned 
them upon a story bringing out the qualities they would 
need in the life destined for them. Then a young lady 
taught them a play which they sing and act after the 
Froebel method. ‘The girls assist at the Kindergartens, 
and at the Hospital for children learn all that is neces- 
sary for the care of them. It is desired they should re- 
ceive instruction for a year. They are required to re- 
main under tuition six months, but they are in such 
demand it is difficult to keep them longer. 

One day I listened to three German lectures (rather 
dissipating, I confess), then went out to tea. Most people 
here live on one floor, which sometimes is well towards 
the sky, and though it is hard for their friends to get to 
them, they themselves are far more comfortable than 
those whose rooms are on three or four stories. I am, 
too, getting reconciled to the tall porcelain stoves that 
look so like gravestones. Oflce warmed they hold the 
heat and make chambers very comfortabie if only a little 
ventilation were possible. Always faithfully yours, 

BERLIN, Dec. 1869. KATE N. DoGGett. 
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WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 

Rosa Bonheur has made $30,000 by her paintings. 

A women’s co-operative store has been started in 
New York. y 

Some citizens of Massachusetts are moving for separ- 
ate prisons for women. 

Miss Allie H. Jameson has been commissioned as a 
notary-public at Marshalltown, Lowa. 

Young lady physicians are putting out their signs in 
every prominent city in the country. 

The women of South Carolina propose to erect a 
monument to the memory of the Confederate dead. 

The Women’s Rights women of Paris talk of running 
George Sand for one of the vacant Academy chairs. 

Miss Addie Messer, of Dixon, IIL, is said to be the 
first American teacher in Sitka, getting $75 a month. 

The young women of Lewiston, Me., have formed a 
society pledging themselves not to kiss any man who 
uses tobacco. 

Miss Lottie Hill was elected a member of the School 
Board of Palmer, Mass., in place of Mr. Gamaliel Col- 
lins, deceased. 

A woman is captain of a canal boat running into Cin- 
cinnati, and transacts business, says the Enquirer, as 
well as a man. 

Mrs. Ann C. Cooper, of Baltimore, lately deceased, be- 
queathed her whole estate, valued at $15,000, to the 
Home for the Friendless. 

Miss Kate Putnam, a daughter of the New York pub- 
lisher, has graduated in me:licine at Paris, after passing 
a “brilliant” examination. 

The speeches of two women at the Labor Reform Mu- 
nicipal Caucus at Faneuil Hall, Boston, recently, were a 
new feature in local politics. 

Thurlow Weed’s daughter is sorting 4,000 letters to 
help her father in writing his autobiography. He will 
spend the winter-in Florida. 

Miss Belle Smith, the Washington artist, receives 
high praise from those who visit her studio. Her pic- 
tures are said to be of rare merit. 

The Princess de Metternich claims to have restored 
over fifty fallen women to their families and to respecta- 
bility. If so, she were a Princess without her coronet. 

The great success of Miss Alcott’s “Little Women” 
must be gratifying; the publishers reporting a sale thus 
far of more than thirty thousand, with an unabated de- 
mand. 

Mrs. Walter G. Lyman has been discoursing in the 
lecture-room of Dr. Chapin’s church, in New York, upon 
physical culture as a necessity to the perfect develep- 
ment of women. 

Mrs. Boetner, of Minnesota, helped her husband raise 
and harvest seventy-five acres of grain during the past 
season. She did fully one-half of the labor, and assist- 
ed at the threshing. 

Miss Elizabeth Pecbles (called by the semi-barbarous 
press of the frontier a “carpet-baggess of the school- 
teaching ,persuasion,”) has been elected Clerk of the 
House in Washington Territory. 

The Washington Chronicle says: “A female captain 





of a canal boat was around the merchants of George- 


“town yesterday soliciting freight, and she talked as much 





“business” as some other skippers who wear bifurcated 
garments.” 


A Boston correspondent writes that Mrs. Horace Mann 
has ready for publicaticn a translation of the order-book 
of Lopez, and of letters to and from his agents, which, 
she thinks, prove him to be the most wicked and blood- 
thirsty of tyrants. 

Gail Hamilton has made arrangements with the Har- 
pers to contribute to their various periodicals, and starts 
in the Bazar with a “Blotting Paper,” in which she 
gives her opinion of Prof. Blot’s art, and of codéperative 
housekeeping, and so forth. 

Saunders’ News Letter says: “We understand that a 
lady has joined the Stevens Hospital School of Medi- 
cine, and is at present in daily attendance’on the lec- 
tures, &c, This is the first instance of a lady joining 
the medical profession in Lreland.” 

Louisa Muhlbach is studying the history of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, in order to make them the 
heroes of a series of historical novels. A romance, 
founded on the history of George Washington, it is said, 
will be the first volume of the series. 

The Rey, Miss Augusta J. Chapin preached at Iowa 
City, on a recent Sunday, from 1 Cor., xiv. chap., 37 v.: 
“For it is a shame for women to speak in church.” She 
has accepted a call to that parish at a salary of $1500, 
and has been a settled pastor over Western parishes, 
nearly eleven years. 

There is still another royal authoress. The Empress 
of the French is said to be writing a history of her East- 
ern tour, The Queen of Spain was reported a short 
time ago to be writing her autobiography; and the 
Queen of England has long ago established her reputa- 
tion in the literary world. 

At a meeting of the Woman’s Suffrage Association, in 
St. Louis, the President stated that she intended to ap- 
ply to be registered as a voter at the next election, and 
if refused, would carry the case to the Supreme Court 
on the ground that the United States Constitution 
made women citizens, and as such they were entitled to 
vote. 

Miss Hill, the new member of our School Board, is 
winning golden opinions where she has visited schools. 
There are five schools under her charge, and the chil- 
dren are invariably pleased with her visits. If the school- 
rooms need repairing, she sees that it is done immedi- 
ately, and anything wanted is as promptly furnished.— 

Palmer (Mass.) Journal. 

The Boston Traveller says: “It is often the case when 
a person dies that there is much difficulty in finding any 
one of experience in such matters to “lay out” the 
corpse. At the suggestion of undertakers and physi- 
cians, a woman of much experience gives notice that 
she will hold herself in readiness to perform that duty 
for the dead, in this city and surrounding towns. 


Russian actresses have protested against the undress 
so dear to the present French stage. On the oecasion of 
“Le Petit Faust” being represented at St. Petersburg, 
they positively refused to don its costumes unless they 
were developed into. comparative decency ; and the man- 
ager was obliged to respect their scruples, and to sacri- 
fice what he considered one of the most attractive parts 
of his display. 

The Court Journal states that the favorite tragedienne, 
Miss Kate Bateman, has for the past five years been 
largely interested as a capitalist in silk manufactures. 
She is part owner of one of the finest mills in New Jer- 
sey, employing a large number of workmen, and doing 
a flourishing trade, and may be said to have given valued 
aid, at a time when it was an experiment, to the devel- 
opment of this particular branch of industry. 

Mrs. Ottendorfer is the sole proprietor of the largest 
German daily newspaper in the city of New York. 
Many years ago her husband died, leaving her a large 
family of children and a small paper. She went earn- 
estly to work at once, attending herself tall the details 
of the office, and she now controls a very rich and pow- 
erful journal. She drives to her office in the morning, 
looks after its multitudinous affairs, and returns to her 
home at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

The New York Sun says: “Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
is now closing*up a very successful lecturing tour in tha 
West, which has extended from Cincinnati to St. Paul. 
On her return home she intends to resign the Presiden- 
cy of the Woman’s National Suffrage Association, and 
the editorship of the Revolution, so that she can devote 
more time to lecturing, and to the completion of two 
books which she has partly written, one of which is to 
be entitled “The Women of the Bible.” 

The Constitution of the State of New Jersey confers 
the right of suffrage upon males exclusively ; but at Vine- 
land, on election day, the ladies are permitted to set up 
a ballot-box of their own, with judges, clerks, and all 
the usual accompaniments of canvassing committees, 
ete. The votes are duly received, counted, and the re- 
sult published, and there the thing ends. At the late eiec- 
tiqn the “canvass” was very active, 216 votes were polled, 
and the affair passed off in the most pleasant manner. 

Several ladies of Havana, who have been acting as a 
secret society for some time past, have gathered among 
themselves their most valuable jewels, and sent them to 
New York to the charge of the patriotic and aecom- 
plished Cuban lady, Mrs. Emilia C. de Villaverde. The 
jewels are to be raffled, and the money raised thereby 
will go to defray the expenses of arming and equipping 
a battalion of patriots named after the most costly of all 


the jewels sent—La Cruz—a cross of twelve diamonds. - 


In order to comply fully with this request of her sisters 
at Havana, Mrs. Villaverde has caused to be published 
a spirited appeal to the daughters of: Spanish America. 
She is now engaged in constructing 2 handsome silk flag 
for the battalion, and, when everything will be ready, 
Jewels and flags will be exhibited in some conspicuous 





place in Broadway. 
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SALUTATORY. 


The New Year has just stepped across its threshold, 
and after it, clinging closely to its skirts, comes our new 
enterprise. We begin the year’s work with the year, 
hoping that both may prosper. We have begun many 
new years with this same vision of work and of useful- 
ness, never quite realized. But the progress of time 
makes our tasks clearer to us, and we may say that never 
was work more joyous to us than that which at present 
stands ready to our hand. 

The cultivation of wide and tender relations with the 
beings nearest to us in nature and sympathy, the removal 
of a thousand barriers of passion and prejudice, the leap- 
ing out of the whole heart of womanhood towards a new 
future, a future of freedom and of fullness—our prospec- 
tus shows us such things as these. To see them even in 
a dream is blessed, but these are of the prophetic dreams 
that enjoin their own fulfillment. 

We who stand beside the cradle of this enterprise are 
not young in years. Our children are speedily preparing 
to take our place in the ranks of society. Some of us 
have been looking thoughtfully towards the final sum- 
mons, not because of ill health or infirmity, but because, 
after the establishment of our families, no great object 
intervened between ourselves and that last consumma- 
tion. But these young undertakings detain us in life. 
While they need so much of care and of counsel, we 
cannot consent to death. And this first year, at least, of 
our journal, we are determined to live through. 

The classic “plaudite omnes” was looked for at the end 
of the drama. Our “adjuvate omnes” comes more prop- 
erly at the beginning. “Call no man happy till he is 
dead,” said Solon, very wisely. But beginnings of life 
and works are greeted with congratulation because they 
open up new hopes and new chances. So we say to you, 
friends, that you may not indeed dare to call us entirely 
fortunate until our work shall have done its work. But 
fortunate we are in being able to make a beginning, and 
in this good fortune we ask you to rejoice with us. Be 
friendly to our babe. Inquire for it often, and when you 
have good things to share, send us some of them. A 
newspaper, you know, is not clever for nothing. It eats 
up silver, and gold, and brains. It is tended by tutelary 
devils, who also must eat. Be mindful of this. The 
need and the hands willing to supply it being met and 
announced, do not suffer the want of material support to 
hinder the two from a helpful yoking together. So, help 
us, friends of men and women! Help us, you who from 
your larger or lesser means reserve always a certain pro- 
portion for the needs of humankind. 

We must not promise too much, but we may prom- 
ise that the trust confided to us in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL shall be administered by us in the interests of 
humanity, according to our best understanding of them. 
As we claim adinission to life in its largeness and uni- 
versality, it’ will not become us to raise side issues and 
personal griefs. Too much labor lies before us to allow 
us time for complaints and criminations, were such ut- 
terances congenial to ns. Our endeavor, which is to 
bring the feminine mind to bear upon all that concerns 
the welfare of mankind, commands us terlet the dead 
past bury its dead. The wail of impotence becomes us 
no longer. We must work as those who have power, 
for we have faith, and faith is power. We implore our 
sisters, of whatever kind or degree, to make common 
cause with us, to lay down all partisan warfare and or- 
ganize a peaceful Grand Army of the Republic of Women. 
But we do not ask them to organize as against men, but 
as against all that is pernicious to men and to women, 
Against superstition, whether social or priestly, against 
idleness, whether wsthetic or vicious, against oppres- 
sion, whether of manly will or feminine caprice. Ours 
is but a new manceuvre, a fresh phalanx in the good 
fight of faith. In this contest, the armor of Paul will be- 
come us, the shield and breastplate of strong and shin- 
ing virtue. And with one Scripture precept we will 
close our salutation. With sisterly zeal and motherfy 
vigilance, “ Let brotherly love continue.” J. W. HH. 





soe 


“PUSH THINGS!” 


«ust before the fall of Richmond, Gen. Sheridan—was 

not ?—telegraphed Gen. Grant as follows: “I think if 
«we push things, Lee will surrender.” To which Gen. 
‘Grant replied, “PusH THINGS!” and Lee surrendered, 
Richmond capitulated, and the war was ended. We 
have spent the last five weeks in Massachusetts, lectur- 
iing, or.attending conventions, so that we have visited a 
new town almost daily, and have caught somewhat the 
tone of public sentiment on the question of Woman 
Suffrage. 

Several of the most eminent lawyers of the State have 





said to.us, “There is no very deep hostility or wide. 


spread opposition in Massachusetts to this reform; it is 
only necessary that the women of the State generally, 
should show themselves earnestly and intelligently de- 
sirous of possessing the ballot, and it will be theirs.” In 
other words, if the advocates of Woman Suffrage “push 
things,” Massachusetts will surrender! Women of Mas- 
sachusetts, shall not your answer be, “ Push things !” and 
then will you not suit your action to the word? Mas- 
sachusetts has led the van in all reforms, from that early 
day when the thunder of her guns woke the echoes of 
the world, at Lexington and Concord—shall she yield 
her leadership now to any other State ? 

For the purpose of “pushing things,” the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL is established, which should at once have a 
large circulation among the women of Massachusetts 
and New England, as it already has in the West. Ev- 
ery woman interested should aid in extending its circu- 
lation, and adding to its list of subscribers. The pur- 
pose is to make it a power in this work. The highest 
intellectual ability, the best literary culture, indomitable 
resolution, and entire consecration, with ample financial 
means and practical experience in the work—all these 
are at the service of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL the coming 
year. Seconded by tracts, lectures and conventions, 
and the active cobperation of our friends wherever found, 
what may we not predict in the way of success ? 

With hearty greeting to our friends everywhere, East, 
Midst and West, we callon them to come up to the work, 
earnestly, promptly, and with a will. Let us join hands in 
a partnership of work and devotion that shall never know 
divorcee; and let us “push things” with such unanimity 
of energies, such persistence of purpose, such wisdom 
of effort, such buoyant and uplifting faith in our sure 
ultimate victory, that not gnly Massachusetts, but every 
State in the Union shall s,eedily suriender to the advo- 
cates of woman’s equality and elevation. M. A. L. 


WELCOME, WYOMING! 


Another great step has been taken in the work of wo- 
man’s enfranchisement. The legislature of the territory 
of Wyoming, with the assent of her Governor, has passed 
a law affirming woman's right to vote on the same terms 
and qualifications as men. 

Some of the opponents of the movement seek to be- 
little the fact by calling attention to the paucity of the 
population and the small proportion of women at  pres- 
ent resident in the territory. Such reasoners might 
with equal propriety have depreciated the importance of 
the landing of the Mayflower upon the desolate shores 
of Massachusetts Bay. What signified a few fanaties 
possessed with a crotchet? Let them starve and freeze 
through a New England winter! What matter if they 
live or die? Yet common-schools and manhood sutft- 
rage crossed the sea in the Mayflower. 

With equal propriety might we estimate the impor- 
tance of the movement against British taxation by the 
value of the tea which was steeped in Boston harbor, 
or the political importance of the struggle between bor- 
der-rufiians and Northern emigrants upon the broad 
prairies of Kansas by the numerical insignificance of the 
handful of men engaged in the conflict! 

Not only wilf the establishment of the principle in 
Wyoming ensure political equality to the millions of wo- 
men soon to share its destinies, but it will bring the 
question, at no distant day, in a new and imperative 
shape before the Congress of the United States. When 
Wyoming applies for admission as a State, her constitu- 
tion must be approved or rejected in Washington. It 
will give rise to adiseussion in which both parties must 
participate, and upon which every Senator and Repre- 
sentative must vote. 

Our opponents predict that when Wyoming applies 











every town, we need an association of men and women 
for the promotion of the cause. Let us ensure the re- 
election of all public men who are true to woman suff- 
rage. Let us dig political graves, wide and deep, for phe 
men who are false to the cause of their own wives and 
daughters. Let the watchwords for 1870 be “Welcome, 
Wyoming!” “Vermont and Victory!” H. B. B. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


A political organization, to be national in fact as well 
as in name, must not only be specific in its object and 
logieal in its methods, but also widely representative in 
its character. We must not only confine ourselves to 
woman suffrage as the end and aim of our efforts, but 


bilities of every friend of the cause. 


sulted in its business. No one, in any part of the coun- 
try, should have just oceasion to say that he or she has 
been deprived of a voice in the selection of officers or 
in the declaration of principles. And, since it is a phys- 


movement can be personally present at any one time 


ciples must be made through delegates regularly accred- 
ited from every State, and eventually from every C on- 
gressional District. In short, our meeting for the a dop- 
tion of candidates and platform must be like that of all 
other representative political organizations, and must be 
governed by similar considerations of equity and com- 
mon-sense, 

So long as the movement was limited in locality and 
its supporters few in number, these cardinal principles 
were unavoidably disregarded. The American Equal 


of woman suffrage by allyingit in the public mind with 
the more mature and popular movement for the aboli- 


brother. An ingenious device, but unfortunately she 
has not been perinitted to do so. It is not worth while 
to discuss the wisdom of this attempt “to bury the wo- 


in making the combination have been among the first to 
dissolve it. It is sufficient to say that however identical 
in principle negro suffrage and woman suffrage may be, 
the questions have never to any considerable extent 


be urged separately upon their respective merits. 
Moreover, its very name of “Equal Rights” gave a 
breadth to the discussions of the old society quite in- | 
compatible with political efficiency. Even the term 
“Woman’s Rights” covers too wide a field for any possi- 
bility of general consent. No two rational human beings 
fully agree in their definition of these rights. There- 
fore, the American Equal Rights Association was simply | 
asociety for promoting justice in human relations, where 
every question was in order and every speaker entitled | 
to ventilate his opinions. The plan of organization 
was naturally as loose as its object was indefinite. | 


A mass-meeting, held annually in the city of New | 


York, elected an executive committee, of which a major- | 
ity were always residents of the city and its vicinity. Ev- | 
erybody who attended its meetings voted, whether | 
friend or foe. In short, the Association was little more | 
than a metropolitan debating-society, with a national 
designation and a few great ornamental names upon its | 
list of Vice Presidents. It did good service in its day, | 
but became inadequate to meet the demands of an ad- | 
vancing public sentiment. 

The Cleveland movement is an attempt to organize | 
upon a better basis. It seeks to limit the range of dis- | 





for admission, Congress will refuse to ratify her consti- 
tution. Perhaps it may. But let us remind them that 
the continent has been convulsed with agitation, and the | 
government permanently revolutionized, upon a similar 
question of territorial organization. 

The great Democratic party was divided and driven | 
from power in 1860 upon this very question of “squatter | 
sovereignty.” Mr. Douglas and his supporters demanded 
that the actual inhabitants of a territory should frame 
its institutions; Mr. Breckenridge and his followers in- 
sisted that slavery should be recognized under the com- 
mon law as existing in the territories, until the popula- | 
tion became sufticient to apply for admission as a State ; 
Mr. Lincoln and his party, pledged to prohibit slavery 
in the territories, failed to receive a majority of the votes 
of the American people in 1860, but were elected never- 
theless, in consequence of the division in the Democratic 
party on the question of “squatter sovereignty.” 

If the growth of the question in the public mind has 
been sufficient, it is not improbable that the application 
of Wyoming for admission into the Union, with a Wo- | 
man Suffrage clause in her constitution, may effect arad- | 
ical change in the relations of parties. Every Republi- | 
can who believes in equal rights will speak and vote for | 
the admission of Wyoming. Every Democrat who re- 
veres the memory Of Douglas, and believes that the war 
was the result of interference with the domestic affairs 
of the territories, will stand by the doctrine of “squatter | 
sovereignty,” and favor heradmission. The fossil politi- | 
cians of both parties, the low and venal parasites who 











fatten upon public plunder, the blind and bigoted parti- | head-quarters of the Central Office of the American 
sans of the past, will refuse to ratify her constitution. | Woman Suffrage Association, where may be found tracts, 
The fight will be worthy of the principle. Considerations papers, petitions, ete. Our friends everywhere are ur- | 
Party tactics will be | gently invited to call and see us, at our new office. 


of party expediency will give way. 


| thodox and liberal, Catholic and Protestant, Republican 


cussion to woman suffrage. To confine itself to na- | 
tional objects. To widen the basis of representation. | 
To act primarily through State and loeal societies, and 
indirectly through these upon individuals. Its object 
is to create local centres of activity, each supreme within 
its own jurisdiction. To make these local centres the 
real source of power. It proposes to combine in these 
local centres the united influence of men and women as | 
a political force for the establishment of woman suffrage. | 
To apply this force it seeks to use the same machinery | 
whereby every other political change has been effected. 
Above all, it lays down a definite platform on which or- 


and Democrat, may hereafter work together for wo- 
man’s enfranchisement without compromising their in- 
dividual opinions on other topics. 

The provisions of its constitution are so broad that it 
can never be controlled by any individual, clique, news- | 
paper, or locality—so impartial that it can never be per- | 
verted to advocate or assail side-issues. If the object of | 
its formation is successfully carried out in the spirit of | 
the great convention which gave it birth, it will be what | 
its name indicates—the exponent and representative of | 


the woman suffrage movement of America, H. B. B. 
pote ao =. 


OUR OFFICE. 


The Boston office of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL is a| 
pleasant, prettily fitted up, lower front room, at 3 Tre- | 
mont Place, in the same building with the parlors of the | 
“New England Women’s Club.” Here, also, are the | 





thrown aside. And whatever may be the immediate re- | They will be ever welcome. Since No. 3 Tremont Place 


sult, a new crystallization of parties may be the issue of | has now become a sort of social centre for women, let 


the struggle. | 
In the light of this great event the value of the Amer- 
ican organization becomes evident. Union is strength. | 
The idea of Woman Suffrage is dominant to-day in the | 
minds and hearts of one hundred thousand American 
voters. By a systematic circulation of tracts and news- 











them make it their head-quarters. In a week or two we 
shall be able to announce the hours when our friends | 
may be sure to meet one, or any of the editors. In the | 
meantime, don’t wait—but come and see us, men and | 
women—and get acquainted with us and our methods 

of work. You will be sure to like us. Send us subscrip- | 


must recognize the equal personal rights and_responsi- | 
To do this, every | 
locality must participate in its management and be con- | Brown, and Augusta Chapin in the West, the last of 


ical impossibility that a majority of the friends of the | 


or place, this selection of officers and declaration of prin- | 


Rights Association sought to strengthen the infant cause | 


tion of political distinctions of race. The “woman and | 
sister” was to be translated into the political heavens by | 
clinging to the ascension-robes of the colored man and | 


man in the citizen,” since those who were most active | 


been identified in the public mind, and must therefore | 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, now settled over the two 
parishes of Waltham and Hingham, Mass., has accepted 
an invitation to the pastorate of the Universalist church 
in New Haven, at a salary of $2,500 for the first year. 
Our readers may be interested to know that Rev. Mrs. 
Hanaford is of Quaket ancestry, a relative of Lucretia 
Mott and Maria Mitchell. We make the above an- 
nouncement with much pleasure and pride, as it is a 
practical refutation of the oft-made statement that 
“women can’t preach, you know,—the success of 
women ministers is very problematical—an experi- 
|ment, whose result is yet uncertain.” We hope the 
| young women studying theology at Meadville, Oberlin 
and Canton, will not be utterly disheartened by the 
“ problematical success” of Mrs. Hanaford, Olympia 





whom has been a settled minister for nearly eleyen 
years, receiving a salary, and meeting with success be- 
| yoad the majority of men ministers. Do not let these 
examples so frighten and discourage you, young ladies, 
as to induce you to exchange your theological studies— 
| until you have duly considered it—for the situation of 
| cook, head saleswoman in a millinery store,or teacher in 
a primary school, 


We had the pleasure of listening to the new lecture 
of Anna Dickinson, delivered some two or three weeks 
sincein Musie Hall, entitled “Down Brakes.” It was 
advertised incorrectly as relating to the Chinese ques- 
tion, but instead of this, it treated of that “new, fresh, 
rarely discussed and singularly interesting topic’—Wo- 
man Suffrage. It was one of the best lectures to which 
we have ever listened; and however one might dissent 
| from the expressed opinions of Miss Dickinson, one 
could not but admire her method and manner of treating 
her topic. 
yet speaking with the utmost plainness, pathetic, logical, 
and eloquent, she held the vast audience spell-bound to 
the close. The press, always sure to criticise severely 


Calm but earnest, free fromeinvective, and 


when Miss Dickinson’s dress offends their somewhat 
uncertain taste, forgot to commend the pertectness of 
her attire on this occasion. She wore a short dress of 
heavy garnet watered silk, made with overskirt, and 
| trimnied with black lace—and with her fresh, earnest 
face, and trim little figure, she was about as beautiful a 
woman as one’s eyes could desire. 


The Woman’s Parliament has at last been formally 
organized in New York,—the earlier meetings having 
been only preliminary,—with Mrs. Pierce, of Cambridge, 


} at their head. Although they assume the pretentious 


name of “The Parliament,” they disclaim being any- 
thing more than a Council, Conference, or Debating 
Club. They give Woman Sutirage the cold shouldey, re- 
fusing to discuss it, and take up, for consideration, the 
subjects of women’s health, work and wages, education, 
dress, legal disabilities ete.,— all of them topics of the 
deepest interest. ‘Their theory is, that women must be 
fitted for the ballot before it is given her, and that before 
she is allowed to vote, she must be cultivated and e ue 
cated to a proper degree of excellence tor the discharge 
of that duty. This would be very well, if the same rou- 
tine were observed in the case of men, but as the con- 
ditions attached to their exercise of the elective fran- 
chise, taken generally throughout the States, are, that 
they shall be white, twenty-one, naturalized, not insane, 
idiots,criminals, nor paupers, we do not see the justice 
of requiring more than this of women, before allowing 
them to vote. P 


The Cheyenne Herald is very jubilant over the pas- 


| sage of the Woman Sufirage Bill in Wyoming Territory, 


It says, “ We now expect at once quite an immigration 
of ladies to Wyoming. There is room for a great many 
here yet. When Wyoming gets tired of such additions 
to her population, we'll agree to let the outside world 
know the fact.” And it even calls on Anna Dickinson 
to come out there and settle, promising, if she will, to 
send herto Congress. Not so fast, good brother Herald. 
None of us will emigrate to Wyoming simply to gain the 
ballot. There is an easier road to it than that—we mean 
to gain it in the States where we now live, and if Anna 
Dickinson wants to go to Congress, Pennsylvania will 
send her, when we can spare her, and she is old enough. 
Wyoming, although the youngest of the sisterhood of 
territories, bids fair to outrank them all in notoriety, 
not only on account of her extensive gold and other 
mineral belts--which are not surpassed, if equalled, by 
any other on the continent—but now by this legislative 
enactment, which gives woman the ballot, and which 
will prove to be the very best advertisement the young 
territory could have. 

Mrs. Dr. Sarah R. Hathaway is now in New Hamp- 
shire organizing Town and County Societies, auxiliary 
to the State Association, Rev. J. F. Lovering, Rey. Mr, 
Sanborn, Rev. Dr. Savage and other distinguished cler- 
gymen of various denominations, having agreed to aid 


her in this good work. Localities desiring to secure the 


| efficient services of Mrs. Dr. Hathaway, will please ad- 


dress her, care of Hon. Nathaniel White, Concord, N. H. 
Dr. Hathaway is a woman of superio’ executive talent, 
and the N. H. State Association may be, congratulated 
on having secured her active co-operation. 


The Legislature of Michigaf, of their own free will 


| and aceord, nobody petitioning them, have abolished the 
} . . . ” . . 
| claim of a widower to the “estate by courtesy” of his 


deceased wife. He can only possess what she wills him, 
and that, too, while by law she retains her right of dow- 
er. This action is the more praiseworthy that it was 
voluntary on the part of the men of Michigan, the out- 
come of their own sense of justice. 


-_-~=] 

[a We can offer liberal inducements to good and 
responsible canvassers, Who are willing to work for the 
Woman’s JoURNAL. Apply at this office, No.3 Tre- 
mont place, rear of the Tremont House, one door from 


papers this number can soon be increased five-fold. | tions—communications, only make them short, terse, and | the corner of Beacon St., or by letter, to the WomMAy’s 


In every State, in every Congressional District, in | to the point—items of news, etc. 








‘| JOURNAL, Boston. 
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very title-page of his book, for he assumes the subjection 


Mrs. Myra Bradwell is the editor of the Chicago Legal 
News, the only legal paper in the world edited by a wo- 
man. She secures for her paper the most important de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of Lllinois, in advance of 
the reports; the decisions of the District and Circuit 
Courts of the United States, Head Notes from the re- 
ports of the various State Supreme Courts, in advance of 
the regular issues; abstracts of recent English cases, an? 


; . sak e with him. 
the latest general legal intelligence. The Legislature of be break 8 lance with I P 
eaige . bird , | The introductory chapter of the work under consider- 
Illinois has made her paper authority in legal practice, | _.. : : 
| ation opens with the novel but very encouraging an- 


and it is used for reference as much as if it were a col- | a A . 
; . nouncement, “The world moves ;” and to prove this, we 
lection of legal enactments. 


Her husband is Hon. James B. Bradwell, for many | are told that England has been obliged to yield to the 
yeu the aati he Pret mat of Chicago pare Cook eounty. | demands for innovation; that the French are aroused, 
Everywhere he is known as an upright, honest, humane, | and will not quietly submit to absolute monarchy; that 
large-hearted man. In him, the widow and orphan have | the Prussian government has recognized the rights of 
alwage found afriend. He is also an able lawyer. Mrs the people; that even Austria has felt the influence of 
Bradwell has studied law with her husband, and having te ae, that Russia a pao geury a gen . = 
qualified herself for admission to the bar, she has applied | way o reform ; that Italy, Spain, and, in fact, nearly a 
for the same to the Supreme Court of Illinois. She filed the nations of the globe, have undergone some remarka- 
pe enstiense of examination last September, signed by ble political or intellectual change during the nineteenth 
© i ch oh i On ee "7 century. But why this recognition and approval of prog- 
i ee ae = bl —o | ress should be the jubilant prelude to a work declgned 
er papers necessary to admit amas. In her argument (to obstruct its triumphal car, and to keep things in 
in behalf of the motion, Mrs. Bradwell claims that the | *@/" 4"? 4s from the beginning, is not par‘ieularly obvi- 


gracefully to his easy overthrow; but when the author 
of Ecce Femina denominates him as “my opponent,” he 
may be justified in protesting that he never heard of this 
special and formidable antagonist, and so never essayed 





ties ;” but another exclusion is equally necessary—for 


extra danger to virtue and morality”—for “in any labor 
or profession the indiscriminate mingling of the sexes 
must be productive “ofevil consequences!” He profess- 
es to find something ludicrous in the pretensions of a 
“small band of men and women who come before the 
public, and assume that they are speaking for women, 
when they are really speaking against them.” That is 
certainly a very cool deduction and a surprising discov- 
ery. 

He asserts that “there is a total lack of proof that 
women are, at the present time, in subjection to men,” 
notwithstanding they are rated as paupers, criminals 
and lunatics in regard to suffrage. He further asserts 
that “the majority of women do not desire suffrage, and 
believe the measure opposed to their physical, mental | 





the Innovators “have recklessly urged the employment | peculiarly instructive. 
of men and women together, without regard to the | combination of men and women in every department of 


tory laws, if woman were allowed to vote; anon, he | modifications, and the final votes were in ‘every case al- 
of women.” The great English logician and philosopher | thinks they would ultimately become as intemperate | most unanimous. 

having thus been rendered hors de combat, who shall | as the men. He tells us “no woman could have con- 
hope to measure weapons successfully with so redoubt- | ceived Paradise Lost ;” therefore man should vote! He | maintained, without any sacrifice of freedom of speech. 
able a knight-errant? Mr. Mill may be able to submit) tells us “no man could have written Uncle Tom’s 


The chair was admirably filled. Perfect order was 


The interest of each session became deeper and more in- 
Cabin ;” therefore woman should not vote! He is con- | tense, so that the fine speeches of the second evening 
fident that “the surest method of increasing crime and | seemed the natural culmination of all that had preceded 
misery is to mingle the sexes indiscriminately in poli- | them. 


Several facts connected with this convention seemed 
First, the happy effect of the 


the convention. The false idea of an antagonism be- 
tween the sexes was practically exploded by the blending 
of both upon every committee and in every discussion. 
The business training and executive efficiency of men 
seconded the intense earnestness and vivid intuitions of 
women. Their concert of action seemed as natural and 
necessary, as the union of their voices in the grand old 
Doxology at the close, 

Another delightful fact was the absence of all person- 
alities. The speakers forgot themselves in their subject, 
and by so doing appeared to the best advantage. 

Principles and plans of practical action filled the hearts 
and minds of the delegates. No newspaper nor indi- 
vidual was singled out as entitled to special recognition, 
or as authorized to speak with official authority, bot 


and moral welfare”(!) He says “the boasted increase of | thanks were voted to all publications devoted to the 





statute should be construed so as to include women; she | ous! 
also claims that having been a citizen of Vermont, and 
now being a citizen of Llinois, under a tair construction 
of the amended Constitution of the United States and | 
the “Civil Rights Bill,” she stands equal before the law, 
in respect to her civil rights, with the most favored citi- 
zen of the State, male or female, and that one of those 
rights is the right to be admitted to the bar upon com- 
plying with the rules of court. The Supreme Court is 
now in session, and her case will soon come up. It is 
not difficult, however, to predict the fate of the motion. 
Meanwhile, over sixty of the leading members of the | 
Chicago bar, with whom Mrs, Bradwell is very popular, 
joined in a petition to Governor Palmer, of Llinois, to 
appoint her a Notary Public in and for the city of Chi- | 
cago. The Governor has declined to do so, for the rea- | 
son that an official bond would be necessary, and that | 
being a married woman, she is legally incapacitated from 
giving the bond reyuired. The Governor states that the 
numerous aud various statutes passed for the “ameliora- 
tion” of the women of Llinois, have left them resting | 
under {the somewhat violent, but yet legal, inference, 
that with the exception of business relating to their sep- 
arate property, they are under the control of their hus- | 
bands. Sv Mrs. Bradwell “can’t come in,” unless our | 
bright little friend resorts to a famous Chicago remedy | 
tor troubles of another and graver sort, and g +ts a divorce. | 
As a single womuan, she could get all she seeks, But as | 
the Judge and she are married Jor life, we presume now | 
that she will seek to effect a change in the statute, which 
bars her out from the goal she hopes to win—and that she | 
will obtain its abrogation, as she has that of other laws 
that have hampered women, We sball wateh her future | 


| 
| 


course with great interest, and as fast as she posts us, | 
shalkreport progress. “There is a day after to-day,” and | 
Mrs. Bradwell, although a quiet little woman, is indom- | 
itable. She has wrought victory out of defeat joo many 
times, to sit down, subdued and passive now, for she 
has not attained her present position except by sore | 
struggle. | 
The lowa courts have admitted women to the bar, 
and the Governor has appointed them Notaries Public, 
although the language of the statute in Iowa, stringent- 
ly construed, renders them as ineligible to these positions 
as in Lllinois. But the difference of action in the two 
States is explicable by the fact that in Lowa there is 
great liberality of feeling towards women, and that the | 
schools, the courts, and public sentiment are all favor- 
able to placing her on an equality with man. Illinois | 
feels the clog upon her progress which is fastened there 
by the ignorance and hunkerism of the Southern half of | 


| women should have the ballot ;” in conceding that “some 


| other parts of his work, all this goes for nothing, and 


| partially true, as that they have practised the wickedest 


Our author considerately forbears dealing in abusive 
epithets, though some of his imputations are of the worst 
kind. He styles those who advocate female suffrage, In- 
novators, “not as a term of reproach, but simply to ex- 
press the fact that they are a class of persons who wish 
to introduce something new.” In this respect, ther, 


| they differ in no wise from prophets and apostles, from | boasted reform of female suffrage must and will prove a 


saints and martyrs, from heroes and reformers, who, in 
all ages, have sought to “introduce something new,” and 
something very good, though always branded at first as 
disorganizing and evil. “Time,” says Lord Bacon, “is 
the greatest innovator,” seeing that all advance in ideas 
and opinions, in customs and laws, in religion and poli- 
tics, is included therein; and that suffrage for woman is 
only a question of time, and time not very remote, may 
be as safely predicted as any change pertaining to the ele- 
vation of the human race. 

Our author is commendably candid in this:—in ad- 
mitting that the question of woman’s rights is “worthy 
of consideration ;” in giving the Innovators “the credit 
of having advanced some very plausible reasons why 


of the objections raised against this movement have been 
very weak ;” in deeming it probable that “a majority of 
the Innovators are thoughtful, intelligent, high-minded 
men and women, who deserve to be listened to with 
respect, and answered by arguments founded on truth 
and reason: ... they are right in contending for some 
changes; they have done some good already.” Yet, in 


he describes them as those whose “fault is not so much 
that they have made statements that were not wholly or 


the number of female employments has proved more of | 
acurse than a blessing”; and, instead of giving equal 
pay for equal work, without regard to sex, he contends 
that “woman’s welfare, as well as man’s, requires that 
her wages continue to be much less than his, perhaps 
one-half as much.” He oracularly predicts that “this 


failure,” and declares that “the Innovators may agitate 
till doomsday, and the majority of women will only sit 
and smile at their enthusiasm: they have so much good 
sense that they never will wish to engage in political 
life: they think they have a natural right to remain at 
home, and require the men to furnish them protection”! 

He refutes himself on the same page by saying, “If 
women are allowed to vote, wicked men will be numer- 
ous enough to persuade or hire the worst class of women 
to vote in support of any scheme ; hence it will be neces- 
sary for all upright women to go to the polls to counter- 
act such evil plots, and sustain morality.” But this 
statement he nullifies, when he says that “if female suf- 
frage should be adopted, perhaps the women might be 
persuaded to go to the polls once or twice ;” but by that 
time they would have enough of it! And this declara- 
tion he also nullifies in asserting that “the expense of 
elections would be increased more than two-fold; for it 
would be necessary to build town-halls more than twice 
as commodious as they are now, to provide even re- 
spectable accommodations for the women”! And go he 
proceeds from page to page, giving and taking, now on 
this side and now on that, self-asserting and self-refut- 
ing, full of assumption and empty reasoning, false in 
statement and slanderous in imputation, all in the ser- 





kind of falsehood ; viz., stating only a half or a fourth of 
the whole truth, and discarding the rest.” Nay, more :— 
“they are aiming a deadly blow at the family, and set- 
ting in motion a train of circumstances or causes which 
tend to increase the violation of the seventh command- 
ment, (!) as well as all kinds of misery, suffering, and 


lerime”! Still further:—“the reform which they are con- | 


tending for is nothing more nor less than a revolt against 


the family, an effort to d grade humanity, and establish | 


the customs of barbarians”!—“they are not fighting 
against man merely, but against God, and they must 
take the consequences”! Yet what they contend for is 
“worthy of consideration,” and “a majority of them are 
thoughtful, intelligent, highminded men and women, 
who deserve to be listened to with respect,” (!) and 


“they have done some good already”! Such a con- | 


tradictory view of the character and labors of these “In- 
is utterly beneath criticism. 


novators’ 


aw tawet ar alonittins ole m™ ao “Water ” - De 2 4 7 a 
her territory, significantly known as “Egypt.” Advance | ‘This paradoxical eulogist and accuser thinks Dr. 
| 


ment is retarded, while dragging such a weight. We 
ean all afford to “inake haste slowly,” and even to wait, 
since victory is certain. M. A. L. 

; eetietiatil 


CLAIM OF WOMAN TO THE BALLOT. 


Rey. Dr Bushnell, of Hartford, Ct., in his work enti- 
tled “A Reform against Nature,” proved himself to be 
singularly infelicitous and contradictory in his treatment 
of the claim of woman‘to the ballot. Not less ineongru- 
ous is a volume recently published by Lee & Shepard, 
of Boston, entitled “Ecck FeMInA: An Attempt to Solve 
the Woman Question: by Carlos White.” It purports 
to be an examination of arguments in favor of female 
suffrage by John Stuart Mill and others, and a presenta- 
tion of arguments against the proposed change in the 
constitution of society. Whoever else may be dissatis- 
fied with its reasoning, the complacency of its author, in 
regard to what he has accomplished, is perfect. It is 
true, he humbly avers, “If I had the ability, age and 
experience of John Stuart Mill, my opponent, (!) I 
might hope to be more successful in presenting my argu- 
ments than I dare now presume to expect.” But what 
greater success he could reasonably desire, it is diffieult 
to conjecture; seeing that, without the ability, age or 
experience of Mr. Mill, he claims to have convicted the 
latter of writing a book (on “The Subjection of Women”) 
“wretchedly imperfect and superficial”—“disregarding 
important truths, and mixing together general and _par- 
tial truth,’ thereby obtaining false conelusions—“the 
greater part of its unfairness consisting in the sly, easy, 
and misleading manner in which he gets over those 
points which would be likely to provoke opposition”— 
for, “having a special theory to prove, when facts or 
general principles come in his way, he tramples them 


under foot”—&ec., &e. And the question is triumphant | next, he finds comfort in declaring that “the majority of 
ly put, “Could any one ask for a more complete reftita~| the women themselves seem to be very indifferent to the | 


Bushnell’s book contains many excellencies, but the 
| Doctor himself “indulges too much in random thoughts, 


| that are good in themselves, but do not form an exhaus- | 
tive argument.” It is difficult to see how such thoughts | 
| form any argument at all, to say nothing of what is ex- | 


| 

a large portion of his own work to what is irrelevant, 
inconsequential, and rambling; though he says it is 
“written mainly to oppose female suffrage.” 


He complains that those who are in favor of female | 


suffrage “have not met this question fairly, but have en- 
| deavored to brow-heat the public.” Brow-beat isa good 
| word, seeing it is assumed that the public at large, in- 
eluding an overwhelming majority of the women, are in 
purpose and principle inflexibly opposed to the scheme 


| of the Innovators, who therefore must constitute a very | 


| small minority! For the weak to brow-beat the power- 
ful, and the few the many, and the unpopular the popu- 
| lar, is a novel spectacle as relating to a measure claim- 


ing to be reformatory and progressive! Hitherto it has | 


| been usually far otherwise in history. But what inso- 


| lent brow-beaters were Isaiah and Jeremiah, Jesus and | 


| Paul, Luther and Calvin, John Bunyan and George 
| Fox, Wilberforce and Clarkson, and other exceptional 
| sorted to by our author be safe and conclusive! 
| Reprehensible as is. the conduct of those who advo- 
| eate the ballot for woman, it is venial as compared with 
| something else. “We can throw the cloak of charity 
lowe author, “except encouraging women to preach the 
gospel!” That is an enormity not to be endured—a sin 
searcely to be forgiven. 

In one breath the writer says, suffrage for women “is 
certainly a subject worthy of consideration ;” in the 





| haustive. Mr. White is equally unfortunate in devoting | 


“disturbers of the peace,” if the mode of comparison re- 


over any thing else which the Innovators advocate,” says | 


| vice of injustice and usurpation, and in derogation of the 
rights and liberties of one-half of the human race. 

He announces himself to have been “a Garrisonian 
| abolitionist.” If so, then it is further proof that “all 
gre not Israel who are of Israel.” Addressing the In- 
| novators he says—*We want proof that you are not 
| crazy and fanatical. Do not compare yours Ives to Gar- 
rison and Phillips, in the anti-slavery conflict. They 


cause of woman. In short, the temper of the convention 
was as magnanimous and noble as its object was digni- 
fied and sublime. The result will be shown by time and 


chronicled in history. H. B. B. 
—_oe - --— 


“OLD AND NEW.” 


There are various adages concerning the plurality of 
phenomena—* Misfortunes never come single.” “It nev- 
er rains but it pours.” We seek in vain a like vaticina- 
tion for auspicious events. But when of two things 
presenting themselves at nearly the same time, one is 
found to be very good, we are encouraged to augur well 
of the other. Thus the favorable tide which so rapid- 
ly swept off the first edition of the Old and New month- 
ly should leave a little ground-swell of its good-will for 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. A glance at our competitor for 
the New Year's novelty and favor makes us glad to 
follow it in friendly nearness. Its choice of topics in- 
cludes most of the practical iitcvests of the day. If 
the “Woman Question” is not :cutioned by name, the 
list of authors shows that the new magazine invites the 
cooperation of women. Without special mention, more- 
over, their progress inheres in all human progress, and 
the liberal gospel, freeing the minds of men from super- 
stitious bondage, frees also the minds and the hands of 
women. With all this we shall be glad to receive spe- 
cial greeting at our brother’s hands, in as far as his lei- 
sure and sympathy shall allow. 

The editor's preface to this, the first number, is a bill 
of fare which modestly mentions the good things lte has 
brought together, without extravagant commendation 
of the same. This seems to us asimpler and safer meth- 
ol than the extensive advertisements of forthcoming 
periodicals which sometimes overrun the daily papers. 
The latter remind us a little of those Virginia houses, in 
which the stair-case and chimney are both on the out- 
side, the skill of the architect not having availed to find 
a place for them within. A magazine that includes its 
own advertisement is surely a relief to the press, and a 
sconvenience to the public. 








| never exaggerated or misstated facts. They never lost 
their reasoning powers.” But such was not the popular 


verdict during the struggle for the abolition of slavery. | 


They were fiercely denounced as unscrupulous, untruth- 
ful, headstrong, incendiary and mad; receiving in these 
particulars the same treatment that the author of Ecce 
Femina is meting out to those who are advocating a re- 
form equally just and true, but world-wide in its scope, 
and which, in its final triumph, shall put all scoffers to 
W. L. G. 


| shame, all opposers to silence, 


| ———_——tt— 


THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION. 


On the 24th of November, 1869, a convention met in 
Cleveland, which will be regarded with interest by 
every friend of impartial liberty. - On the stormy shores 
of Lake Erie,—with clouds in the sky and fog in the air 
| and slush upon the ground—nearly one hundred dele- 

gates, representing twenty-one States, and accompanied 
by several times that number of friends, assembled to or- 
| ganize the American Woman Suffrage Association. At 
a personal expense of several thousand dollars and at no 
small sacrifice of time and convenience, these men and 
women came tagether from New England and Florida, 
from New York and Kansas, from Delaware and Cali- 
fornia. For what purpose? To organize a society rep- 
| resentative of every locality. For what end? To secure 


| the legal and political equality of woman. 

The significance of the meeting was speedily compre- 
hended by the-citizens of Cleveland. That beautiful 
| city, never less beautiful externally than then, showed 
its internal nobility of character by crowding the vast 
hall with an audience equal to any similar body we ever 
beheld. The assembly entered into the spirit of the oc- 
casion with what might almost be termed a religious en- 
| thusiasm. 

The unanimity of the proceedings was one of the most 
| interesting features of the occasion. Upon the general 
question of the necessity of forming the American organ- 
‘ization, there was not a dissenting voice. Upon the 
| adoption of the constitution, the action was unusually 
' intelligent and harmonious. After it was reported by 
| the business-committee, every clause was separately con- 

sidered and thoroughly discussed in convention. In 
| some cases, especially in regard to the provision that all 

business-meetings of the association should be composed 
| of delegates, and in regard to the proper functions of the 
State societies, and the relations of these to the American 


Among the various papers presented, the review of Mr. 
z a 
James’ Ontology finds general favor with the thought- 
J 5S = 
| ful public. We ourselves will acknowledge the interest 
| and instruction to be found in Prof. Torricelli’s explana- 
| tion of the (Ecumenical Council. Regretting that time 
| does not allow us more special mention of other contri- 
butions, from this last we will make, in closing, a brief 
| citation :— . 
| “An assembly of those whom the Pope does not call 
| brethren, but children; of simple priests and laymen not 
fettered by previous declarations, or bound by any oath 
of allegiance to the Roman See, would show more inde- 
| pendence, take better measures, and do more towards re- 
| forming the Chureh, and reconciling her with modern 
| civilization, than can all the bishops, archbishops, pa- 
| triarchs, cardinals, the Pope and his theologians get to- 
| gether.” ’ 
| This sentence is so truly democratic that we are in- 
clined to take some credit to American institutions for 
its inspiration. The response of the laity even in special 
matters of enlightenment and legislation, and the in- 
| struction conveyed in that response are part of the 
American theory of Church and State. Mr. Torricelli 
found the Italian cloister too narrow for his heart. In 
| the wider freedom of our Western life he gives us his ex- 
perience applied on a larger scale, its weight increasing 
with its dimensions. J. W. 
- oa 


THE RECORD OF THE LAST MONTH. 


During the month of December, a large amount of 
work was done in the interest of our cause. A Penn- 








ized at Philadelphia, auxiliary to the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, with Mary Grew as President. A 
two days’ convention was held at Newark, N. J., on the 
occasion of the second anniversary of the New Jersey 
Woman Suffrage Association—also a two days’ conven- 
| tion at Concord, N. H., on thé occasion of the second 
anniversary of the New Hampshire Woman Suffrage As- 
| sociation. A two days’ convention was held at Worces- 
ter, Mass., out of which will come a Worcester County 
| Association, one also at Palmer, at Rockport and Salem, 
all in Massachusetts. Associations have been formed in 
Rochester, Minn., Cuyahoga County, O., Columbus, O., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and other places. We shall havé 
more to say of these movements next week — they cer- 


tainiy evince great activity in the month of December. 


The subscribers to the AGITATOR will receive the 





tion of Mill's position than he himself has given?” | movement.” Now he admits that the cause of temper- | society, the debates were earnest and profound. Yet | Woman’s JourNAt at the old price, until their time of 
Moreover, “John Stuart Mill begs the question on the! ance might be promoted by the enforcement of prohibi- ‘each clause was separately adopted after some slight | subscription expires. 
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sylvania State Woman Suffrage Association was organ-_ 


~ 
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DOWN THE SLOPE. 


BY CHARLOTTE P. HAWES, 


Who knoweth life, but questions death 
With guessings of that dimmer day, 
When one is slowly lift from clay 
On wingéd breath ? 
But man advances; far and high 
His forces fly with lightning stroke ; 
Till, worn with years, his vigor broke, 
He turns to die: 
When lo! he finds it still a life; 
New ministration and new trust; 
Along a happy way that’s just 
Aside from strife. 
And all day following friendly feet 
That lead on bravely to the light; 
As one walks downward, strong and bright, 
The slanted street— 
And feels earth’s benedictions wide, 
Alike on forest, lake or town; 
Nor marks the slope—he going down 
The sunniest side—, 
O, bounteous nature’s everywhere ! 
Perchance at least one need not fear 
A change to cross from your love here, 
To God's love there. 


TO THE WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


Heirs of the ages! Rise, be bold! 

The hour calls for ye. And the Old, 

In sin and shame, awaits your stroke. 

The New, in beauty and in strength, 

Forth at your word shall leap, at length, 

As old-time gods to lite awoke. 

Faint not, that darkness lies o’er earth,— 

F’en in its shadows powers have birth, 

That wax in weight and good, alway. 

And when with voice and deed divine, 

The future’s ray ye bid to shine, 

All-glorious shall burst the day! 

Fear not for allies! Even now,, 

With answering heart, and kindred brow, 

Unknown, they struggle as they can. 

As God's great sun and moon look forth, 

Mirrored from sea and stream of earth, 

So truth and right repeat themselves in man. 

And thus ye shall find helpers, meet,— 

And thus shall God and angels greet 

The triumph march of men divine. 

O’er the glad earth from shore to shore, 

The song of peace, unbroken pour, 

From all its homes, Heaven's love-light shine! 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1879. Cc. M.S. 





MIGGLES. 


Episode in a California Stnge Ride. 





. a ‘ . om _ Resccik 
We were eight, including the driver. We had not! o¢ as and hopelessly retiring from the contest. 


spoken during the passage of the last six miles, since the 
jolting of the heavy vehicle over the roughening road 
hai spoiled the judge’s last poetical quotation. The tall | 
man beside the judge was asleep, his arm passed through 
the swaying strap and his head resting upon it —alto- 
gether a limp, helpless-looking object, as if he had hanged 
himself and been cut down too late. The French lady | 
on the back seat was asleep, too, yet in a half-conscious 
propriety of attitude, shown even in the disposition of | 
the handkerchief which she held to her forehead and | 
which partially veiled her face. The lady from Virginia 
City, traveling with her husband, had long since lost all 
individuality in a wild confusion of ribbons, veils, furs, 
and shawls. There was no sound but the rattling of 
wheels and the dash of rain upon the roof. Suddenly 
the stage stopped and we became dimly aware of voices, 
The driver was evidently in the midst of an exciting col- | 
loquy with some one in the road—a colloquy, of which 
such fragments as “bridge gone,” “twenty feet of water,” 
“can’t pass,” were occasionally distinguishable above the 
storm. Then came a lull, and the mysterious voice from 
the road shouted the parting adjuration :— 

“Try Miggles.” 

We caught a glimpse of our leaders as the vehicle 
slowly turned, of a horseman vanishing through the rain, 
and we were evidently on our way to Miggles’s. 

Who and where was Miggles? The judge, our au- 
thority, did not remember the name, and he knew the | 
country thoroughly. The Washoe traveler thought Mig- 
gles must keep a hotel. We only knew that we were 
stopped by high water in front and rear, and that Mig- 
gles was our rock of refuge. A ten minutes’ splashing 
through a tangled by-road, scarcely wide enough for a 
stage, and we drew up before a barred and boarded gate 
in a wide stone wall or fence about eight feet high. Ev- 
iden*ly Miggles did not keep a hotel. } 

The driver got down and tried the gate. It was se- 
curely locked. 

“Miggies! O Miggles !” 

No answer. 

“Migg-ells! You Miggles!” continued the driver with 
rising wrath. 

“Migglesy!” joined in the expressman, persuasively. 
“O Miggy! Mig!” 

But no reply came from the apparently insensate Mig- 
gies. The judge, who had finally got the window down, 
put his head out and propounded a series of questions, 
which, if answered eatezorically, would have undoubtedly 
elucidated the whole mystery, but which the driver evad- 
ed by replying that “if we didn’t want to sit in the coach 
ali night, we had better rise up and sing out for Miggles.” 
So we rose up and called on Miggles in chorus. Then 


| 
| 








The judge now stepped forward, and we lifted the mys- 





cried “Shoo!” 


wall, even to the final and supplemental “Maygell.” 
“Extraordinary echo,” said the judge. 
“Extraordinary d d skunk!” roared the driver, 
contemptuously. “Come out of that, Miggles, and show 
yourself! Be aman, Miggles! Don’t hide in the dark; 








separately. And when we had finished,a Hibernian fel- ; the speechless discomfiture of our party, or the complete | brought in by Yuba Bill and east as a sacrifice upon the 
low-passenger from the roof called for “Maygell !” where- | demoralization of Yuba Bill, whose features had relaxed | hearth, could wholly overcome. Miggles felt it; and 
at we all laughed. While we were laughing the driver | into an expression of gratuitous and imbecile cheerful- | suddenly declaring that it was time to “turn in,” offered 


| ness,—*You see, boys, I was mor’n two miles away when | to show the ladies to their bed in an adjoining room, 


We listened. To our infinite amazement the chorus | you passed down the road. I thought you might pull up | “You, boys, will have to camp out here by the fire as 
of “Miggles” was repeated from the other side of the | here, and so I ran the whole way, knowing nobody was | well as you can,” she added, “for thar aint but the one 


home but Jim—and—and—I’m out of breath—and— | room.” 


that lets me out.” 


Our sex—by which, my dear sir, I allude of course to 


And here Miggles caught her_dripping oil-skin hat | the stronger portion of humanity—has been generally re- 
from her head, with a mischievous swirl that scattered | lieved from the imputation of curiosity, or a fondness for 


| a shower of rain-lrops over us; attempted to put back | $08sip. Yet I am constrained to say, that hardly had 


I wouldn't if I were you, Miggles,” continued “wha Bill, | her hair; dropped two hairpins in the attempt; laughed | the door closed on Miggles than we crowded together, 


the driver, now dancing about in an excess oi fury. 


mw . 


“Miggles!” continued the voice, “O Miggles 

“My good man! Mr. Myghail!”’ said the judge, soft- 
ening the asperities of the name as much as possible. 
“Consider the inhospitality of refusing shelter from the 
inclemency of the weather to helpless females. Really, 
my dear sir—” but a succession of “Miggles,” ending in a 
burst of laughter, drowned his voice. 

Yuba Bill hesitated no longer. Taking a heavy stone 
from the road, he battered down the gate, and with the 
expressman entered the enclosure. We followed. No- 
body was to be seen. In the gathering darkness all that 
we could distinguish was that we were in a garden— 
from the rose-bushes that scattered over us a minute 
spray from their dripping leaves—and before’ a long, 
rambling wooden building. 

“Do you know this Miggles?” asked the judge of 
Yuba Bili. 

“No, nor don’t want to,” said Bill, shortly, who felt the 
pioneer stage company insulted in his person by the con- 
tumacious Miggles. 

“But, my dear sir,’ expostulated the judge, as he 
thought of the barred gate. 

“Lookee here,” said Yuba Bill, with fine irony, “hadn’t 
you better go back and sit in the coach till yer intro- 
duced? I’m going in,” and he pushed open the door of 
the building. 

A long room, lighted only by the embers of a fire, that 
was dying on the large hearth at its further extremity. 
The walls curiously papered, and the flickering firelight 
bringing out its grotesque pattern. Somebody sitting in 


’ 





a large arm-chair by the fire-place. All this we saw as 
we crowded together into the room, after the driver and 
expressman. 

“Hello, be you Miggles ?” said Yuba Bill to the solitary 
oecupant. 

The figure neither spoke nor stirred. Yuba Bil! 
walked wrathfully toward it, and turned the eye of his 
coach lantern upon its face. It was a man’s face, prema- 
turely old and wrinkled, with very large eyes, in whic! 
there was that expression of perfectly gratuitous solem- 
nity which I had sometimes seen inan owl's. The larg: 
eyes wandered from Bill’s face to the lantern, and final- 
ly fixed their gaze ou that luminous object, without far- 
ther recognition. 

Bill restrained himself with an effort. 

“Miggles! Be you deaf? You aint dumb anyhow, 
you know;” and Yuba Bill shook the insensate figure by 
the shoulder. 

To owr great dismay as Bill removed his hand, the 
venerable stranger apparently collapsed—sinking into 
half his size and an undistinguishable heap of clothing. 

“Well, dern my skin,” said Bill—looking appealingly 


statiintinieneniill 


terious invertebrate back into his original position. Bill 
was dismissed with the lantern to reconnoitre outside, 
for it was evident that from the helplessness of this sol- 
itary man there must be attendants near at hand, and 
we all drew around the fire. The judge, who had re- 
gained his authority and had never lost his conversation- 
al amiability—standing before us with his back to the 
hearth—harged us, as an imaginary jury, as follows :— 

“It is evident that either our distinguished friend here 
has reached that condition, described by Shakspeare as 
‘the sere and yellow leaf, or has suffered some prema- 
ture abatement of his mental and physical faculties, 
Whether he is really the Miggles—” 


Here he was interrupted by “Miggles! Oh Miggles! | clear the moral atmosphere. 


Migglesy! Mig!’ and, in fact, the whole chorus of Mig- 
gles in very much the same key as it had once before 
been delivered unto us. 


We gazed at each other for a moment in some alarm. | sniffling at the door. “That's Joaquin,” said Miggles in 


The judge, in particular, vacated his position quickly, as 
the voice seemed to come directly over his shoulder. 


The cause, however, was soon discovered in a large mag- | door, and disclosed a half-grown grizzly bear, who instant- 


pie who was perched upon a shelf over the fireplace, 


and who immediately relapsed into a sepulehral sileace, | hanging down in the popular attitude of mendicancey, 
which contrasted singularly with his previous volubility. | and looked admiringly at Miggles, with a very singular 


It was undoubtedly his voice which we had heard in the 
road, and our friend in the chair was not responsible for 


the discourtesy. Yuba Bill, who reéntered the room af- | bite,” she added, as the two lady passengers fluttered into 
acorner. “Does he, old Toppy ?”—(the latter remark be- | 
nation, and still eyed the helpless sitter with suspicion. | ing addressed directly to the sagacious Joaquin.) “I tell 


ter an unsuccessful search, was loth to accept the expla- 


He had found a shed in which he had put up his horses 


—but he came back dripping and skeptical. “Thar aint | and closed the door on Ursa Minor, “you were in big luck 
nobody but him within ten mile of the shanty, and that | that Joaquin wasn’t hanging round when you dropped in 


‘ar d——d old skeesicks knows it.” 
But the faith of the majority proved to be securely 


based. Bill had searcely ceased growling, before we | Miggles. “Lord love you; he trots round with me nights 
heard a quick step upon the porch, the trailing of a wet | like as if he was a man.” 


skirt, the door was flung open, and with a flash of white 


teeth, a sparkle of dark eyes, and an utter absence of | wind. Perhaps we all had the same picture before us— 
ceremony or diflidence, a young woman entered, shut | of Miggles walking through the rainy woods, with her 
savage guardian at her side. The judge, I rementber, | 
said something about Una and her lion; but Miggles re- 
ceived it as she did other compliments, with quiet gravi- 
young woman, whose wet gown of coarse blue stuff could | ty. Whether she was altogether unconscious of the ad- 
not hide the beauty of the feminine curves to which it | miration she excited—she could hardly have been obliv- 
clung: from the chestnut crown of whose head—topped | ious of Yuba Bill’s adoration—I knew not; but her very 
by a man’s oil-skin sou’ wester—to the little feet and an- | frankness suggested a perfect sexual equality that was 
kles—hidden somewhere in the recesses of her boy's bro- | cruelly humiliating to the younger members of our party. 


the door, and panting leaned back against it. 
” 


“Oh, if you please, ’in Miggles ! 
And this was Miggles! This bright-eyed, full-throated 


gans, all was grace—this was Migyles, laughing at us, too, 


in the most airy, frank, off-hand manner imaginable. g 
“You see, boys,” said she—quite out of breath, and | were present. In fact, the repast over, a chilliness rag 


to-night.” 


lightly on her lap. 
travagant compliment. 
gravely. Half-a-dozen hands were eagerly stretched for- 


and Miggles, crossing the room, looked keenly in the 
face of the invalid. The solemn eyes looked back at 
hers, with an expression we had never seen before. Life 
and intelligence seemed to struggle back into the rugged 
face. Miggles laughed again—it was a singularly elo- 
quent langh—and turned her black eyes and white teeth 
once more toward us. 

“This afflicted person is”—hesitated the judge. 

“Jim,” said Miggles. 

“Your father ?” 

“No.” 

“Brother?” 

“No.” 

“TWusband ?” 

Miggles darted a quick, half-defiant glance at the two 
lady passengers, who, I had noticed, did not participate 
in the general masculine admiration of Miggles, and said, 
gravely: “No—it’s Jim.” 

There was an awkward pause. The lady passengers 
moved closer to each other. The Washoe husband look- 
ed abstractedly at the fire; and the tall man apparently 
turned his eyes inward for self-support at this emergency. 

But Miggles’ laugh, which was very infectious, broke 
the silence. “Come,” she said, briskly, “you must be 
hungry. Who'll bear a hand to help me get tea?” 

She had no lack of volunteers. In a few moments 
Yuba Bill was engaged like Caliban in bearing logs for 
this Miranda; the expressman was grinding coffee on 
the verandah; to*myself the arduous duty of slicing ba- 
con was assigned; and the judge lent each man his good- 
humored and voluble counsel. And when Miggles, as- 
sisted by the judge and our Hiberian “deck passenger,” 
set the table with all the available crockery, we had be- 
come quite joyous, in spite of the rain thaf beat against 
the window, the wind that whirled down the chimney, 
the two ladies who whispered together in the corner, or 
the magpie who uttered a satirical and croaking com- 
mentary on their conversation, from his perch above. 
In the now bright, blazing fire we could see that the 
walls were papered with illustrated journals, arranged 
with feminine taste and discrimination. The furniture 
was extemporized, and adapted from candle boxes and 
packing cases, and covered with gay calico or the skin 
of some animal. The arm-chair of the helpless Jim was 
an ingenious variation of a flour barrel. There was neat- 
ness and even a taste for the picturesque to be seen in 
the few details of the long, low room. 

The meal was a culinary success. But more, it was a 
social triumpph—chiefly, I think, owing to the rare tact | 
of Miggles in guiding the ¢onversation, asking all the | 
questions herself, yet bearing throughout a frankness | 
that rejected the idea of any concealment on her own | 
part. So that we talked of ourselves, of our prospects, of | 


the journey, of the weather, of each other—of every | 
thing but our host and hostess. It must be confessed | 
that Miggles’s conversation was never elegant, rarely | 
grammatical, and that at times she used expletives, the | 
use of which had generally been yielded to oursex. But 
they were delivered with such a lighting up of teeth and 
eyes, and were usually followed by a laugh—a laugh pe- 
culiar to Miggles—so frank and honest that it seemed to 


Onee, during the meal, we heard a noise like the rub 
bing of a heavy body against the outer walls of the 
house. This was shortly followed by a scratching and 


reply to our questioning glances; “would you like to see 
him?” Before we could answer, she had opened the 


ly raised himself on his haunches, with his fore-paws 


resemblance in his manner to Yuba Bill. “That’s my 


watch-dog,” said Miggles in explanation. “O, he won’t 


you what, boys,” continued Miggles, after she had fed 


“Where was he?” asked the judge. “With me,” said 


We were silent for a few moments, and listened to the 


The incident of the bear did not add anything in Mig- 
sles’ favor to the opinions of those of her own sex who 











holding one little hand against her side, quite unheeding ‘ diated from two lady passengers that no pine boughs 


and sat down beside Yuba Bill, with her hands crossed | Whispering, snickering, smiling, and exchanging suspi- 


cions, surmises, and a thousand speculations in regard 


The judge recovered himself first, and essayed an ex- | to our pretty hostess and her singularconmpanion. I fear 


that we even hustled that imbecile paralytic, who sat 


“T'll trouble you for that thar hairpin,” said Miggles, | like a voiceless Memnon in our midst, gazing, with the 


serene indifference of the past in his passionless eyes, 





ward; the missing hairpin was restored to its fair owner; | Upon our wordy councils. In the midst of an exciting 


discussion the door opened again, and Migeles reéntered. 
But not, apparently, the same Migvles who a few 
hours before had flashed upon us. Her eves were down- 
cast, and as she Mesitated for a moment On the threshold, 
with a blanket on her arm, she seemed to have left be- 
hind her the frank fearlessness which had charmed us a 
moment before. Coming into the room, she drew a low 
stool beside the paralytie’s chair, sat down, drew the 
blanket over her shoulders and saying, “If it’s all the 
same to you, boys, as we're rather crowded Vl stop here 
to-night,” took the invalid’s withered hand in ber own 
and turned her eyes upon the dying fire. An instinetive 
feeling that this was only premonitory to more confiden- 
tial relations, and perhaps some shame at our previous 
curiosity, kept us silent. The rain still beat upon the roof, 
wandering gusts of wind stirred the embers into momen- 
tary brightness, until, in a lull of the elements, Miggles 
suddenly litted up her head and throwing her hair over 
her shoulder, turned her face upon the group and asked: 
“Is there any of you that knows me 2” 
There was no reply. 
“Think again! I lived at Marysville in33. Everybody 
knew me there, and everybody had a right to know me. 
I kept the Polka Saloon until I came to live with Jim. 
That’s six years ago. Perhaps [ve changed some.” 
The absence of recognition may have disconecerted her. 
She turned her head to the fire again, and it was some 
seconds before she again spoke, and then more rapidly :— 
“Well, you see I thought sone of you must have 
known me. There’s no great harm done, any way. 
What I was going to say was this: Jim here’—she took 
his hand in both of hers as she spoke—‘used to know 
me, if you did’nt, and spent a heap of nioney upon me, 


I reckon he spent all he had. And one day—it’s six 
years ago this winter—Jim came into a back room, sat 
down on my softy, like as you see him in that chair, and 
never moved again without help. He was struck all of 
a heap, and never seemed to know what ailed him. The 
doctors came and said as how it was caused all along of 
| his way of life—for Jim was mighty free and wild like— 
and that he would never get better, and could'nt last 
long anyway. They advised me to send him to Frisco 
to the hospital, for he was no good to any one, and 
would be a baby all his life. Perhaps it was something 
in Jim’s eye, perhaps it was that I never had a baby, but 
[said ‘No.’ Iwas rich then, for I was popular with 
everybody—gentlemen like yourself’, sir, came to see me 
—and I sold out my business and bought this ver place, 
because it was sort of out of the way of travel, you see, 
and I brought my beby here.” 

With a woman’s intuitive tact and poctry, she had, 
as she spoke, slowly shifted her position so as to bring 
the mute figure of the ruined man between her and her 
audience—hiding in the shadow behind it—as if she offer- 
ed it as a tacit apology for her actions. Silent and ex- 
pressionless, it yet spoke for her: helpless, crushed, and 
smitten with the divine thunderbolt, it still stretched an 
invisible arm around her. 

Hidden in the darkness, but still liolding his hand, 
she went on:— ' 

“It was along time before [ could get the haugof things 
about yer, for [ was used to eonpany and excitement. 
I couldnt get any woman to help me, and a men I dursent 
trust; but what with the Indians hereabout, who'd do 
odd jobs for me, and having everything sent from the 
North Fork, Jim and I managed to worry through. 
The doetor would run up from Sacramente once in a 
while. He'd ask to see ‘Miggles’ baby, as he ealled 
Jim, and when he'd go away, he'd say, ‘Miggles, you're 
a trump—God bless you; and it didn’t seem so tonely 
after that. But the last time he was here he said, as he 
opened the door to go, ‘Do you know, Miggles, your 
baby will grow up to be a naan yet, and an homer to his 
mother; but not here, Miggles, not here! And I 
thought he went away sad—and—and”—and here Mig- 
gles’ voice and head were somehow both lost completely 
in the shadow. 

“The folks about here are very kind,” said Miggies, 
after a pause, coming a little into the light again. “The 
nien from the Fork used to hang aroun! here, wotil they 
found they wasn’t wanted, and the women are kind— 
and don’t call. [was pretty lonely until I picked up 
Joaquin in the woods yonder one day, when he wasn’t 
so high, and taught him to beg for his dinner; and then 
thar’s Polly —that’s the magpie—she knows no end of 
tricks, and makes it quite sociable of evenings with her 
talk, and so I don’t feel like as I was the only living be- 
ing about the ranch. And Jim here,’ said Miggles, 
with her old laugh again, and coming out quite into the 
firelight, “Jim—®Why, boys, you would admire to see how 
mueh he knows for a man like him. Sometinres I bring 
him flowers and he looks at em just as natural as if he 
knew ’em; and times, when we're sitting here alone, I 
read him those things om the wall. Why, Lorl!’ said 
Miggles, with her frank laugh, “I’ve read him that whole 
side of the house this winter. There never was such a 
man for reading as Jim.” 

“Why,” asked the judge, "do you not marry this man 


o” 


to whom you have devoted your youthful life ? 
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helpless. And then, too, if we were man and wife, now, 
wd both know that I was bound to do what Ido now 
of my own accord.” 

“But you are young yet and attractive—” 


. 


batter all turnin. Good-night, boys; 


Jim's chair, her heal pillowed on the low stool that held 
his feet, and spoke no more. The fire slowly faded from 
the hearth; we each sought our blankets in silence; and, 
presently, there was no sound in the long room, but the 
pittering of the rain upon the roof, and the heavy breath- 
ing of the sleepers. 

It was nearly morning when I awoke from a troubled 
dream. The stortn had passed, the stars were shining, 
and through the shutterless window the full moon, lift- 
ing itself over the solemn pines without, looked into the 
room. It touched the lonely figure in the chair with an 
infinite compassion, and seemed to baptize with a shin- 
ing flood the lowly head of the women whose hair, as in 
the sweet old story, bathed the feet of him she loved. 
It even lent a kindly poetry to the rugged outline of 
Yaba Bill, half-reclining on his eibow between them and 
his passengers, with savazely-patient eyes keeping watch 
and ward. And then [ feil asleep and only woke at 
broad, broad day, with Yuba Bill standing over me, and 
“All aboard” ringing in my ears. 

Coffee was waiting for us on the table, but Miggles 
was gone. We wandered about the house and lingered 
long after the horses were harnessed, but she did not re- 
turn. It was evident that she wished to avoid a formal 
leave-taking, and had so left us to depart as we had come. 
After we had helped the ladies into the coach, we re- 
turned to the house and solmenly shook hands with the 
paralytic Jim, as solemnly settling him back into posi- 
tion after each hand-shake. Then we looked for the 
last time around the long, low rgom, at the stool where 
Miggles had sat, and slowly took our seats in the wait- 
ing coach, The whip cracked, and we were off! 

But, as we reached the high road, Bill's dexterous 
hand laid the six horses back on their haunches, and the 
stage stopped with ajerk. For there, on a little eminence 
beside the road, stood Miggles, her hair flying, her eyes 
sparkling, her white handkerchief waving, and her white 
teeth flashing a last “good-bye.” We waved our hats 
in return. Andi then Yuba bill, as if fearful of further 
fascination, mally lashed his horses forward, and we 
sank back in our seats. We exchanged not a word un- 
til we reached the North Fork, and the stage drew up 
at the Independence House. Then, the judge leading, 
we walke | into the bar-room and took our places grave- 
ly at the bar. ‘ 

“Are your glasses charged, gentlemen?” said the 
judge, solemnly taking otf his white hat. 

They were. 

“Well, then, here’s to Miggles; God bless her!” 

Perhaps He had. Who knows?—F. Bret Harte, in 
Overland Monthly. 





EDUCATION FOR WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says:—“‘The people of Man- 
chester are giving signs of a resolve not to be behind in 
the attempt to give women a higher education. In the 
notice of the bill for the Owens College Extension to be 
brought before Parliament during the next session, spe- 
cial provision is made for the teaching of females on pre- 
cisely the same terms as male students” :— 

Notice is hereby given that application is intended to 
be mul: to Parlianeat, in the ensuing session, for leave 
to introduce a bill and to pass an act for the purposes, 
or some of the purposes following, that is to say:—To 
incorporate (by such name as shall be mentioned in the 
said bill) certain persons as governors of an institution 
to be organize Lin connection with and by the extension 
of the Owens Colleze, Manchester (in this notice called 
the governors), tor the purpose of the general advance- 
ment of education in Laneashire by means of a coilege 
or aggregate institution to be maintained in or near 
Manchester, wherein young persons of either sex may 
receive instructions in such branches of learning and sci- 
ence as may from time to time be usualy pursued at the 
English univessities, or as muy otherw se be sanctioned 
by the governors for the time being, aid to enable the 
governors to sue and be sued, and to establish, conduct 
and manage the same institation, and to appoint officers, 
make rules, regulations and by-laws,and generally carry 
into effect the purposes aforesaid in accordance with 
the provisions of the intended act. 

There is, indeed, no reason why women should not 
have the same chance of education as men, and doubt- 
less many will seize the opportunity—the first offered in 
any European college—ot competing with the other sex 
on an equal footing. In Harvard University the exper- 
iment has turned out very well, and the fair sex earn 
their fair share of prizes, especially in history and math- 
ematics. We wish every success to this enterprise, which 
is very different from an attempt at watering down ordi- 
nary male education ta the so-called “lower intelligence” 
of women. It is the necessary result of the breakdown 
of the absurd prejudice in this country about female ed- 
neation, brought about by the success of the Cambridge 
examination for women, and the women’s lectures in 
the great towns. By taking this step the governors of 
Owens College have put themselves in the front of the 
educational movement in England. ' 


2m 


A WONDERFUL PRIZE ESSAY 


Prize essays are so common, that they excite little in- 
rest now-a-days. Particularly is this true of medical 
prize essays, but one has recently been written which de- 
serves mention, at least. It seems that, some time ago, 
the Massachusetts Medical Society offered a prize of fifty 
dollars for the best dissertation on ventilating sick-rooms 
at the least expense, with the least difficulty, and at the 
moment needed. Whereupon, somebody writes as fol- 
lows: “Pull down the upper window sash, and leave the 
fireplace open.” This is all there is of it. We query 


man at Lincoln, Ill, on the 24th of September last—Dr. 
Peter Cartwright—on the completion of his fiftieth year 
“It’s getting late,” said Miggles, gravely, “and you'd | as Presiding Elder, and his sixty-fifth year in the itiner- 
and throwing the | ant ministry. Many eminent men were there to speak, 
blanket over her head, Miggles laid herself down beside | and many sent congratulatory letters. Of course there | ‘ 


“Well, you see,” said Miggles, “it would be playing it | plain English, what they already know so thoroughly | 
rather low down on Jim, to take advantage of his being so | that they hardly knew it at all—Herald of Health. 





A REMARKABLE ovation was made to aremarkable |‘ 


| 
{ 


was much of reminiscence and anecdote as there always 
is where quaint old Dr. Cartwright is present. Nothing | 
could be more touching or beautiful than the allusion to 


urged me on to do what I thought was duty. We have | 
lived together rising sixty years, and I expect I have the | 
oldest Methodist preacher's wife in the world [laughter], | 
traveling preacher, I mean. I have seven children liv- | 
ing, rising fifty grandchildren, twenty greatgrandchildren, 
and God only knows what is to come next.” |Great laugh- 
ter.| From his own account, one of the severest of his 
trials was when, through the influence of his venerable | 
friend, Dr. Akers, he got D.D. stuck to hisname. “T he- 
lieve,” says he, “the doctor labored hard to get it, moré for | 
his interest than my profit. [Laughter.| If ! misiudge 
him, forgive me ; but he was lonesome, for he was the only 
D.D. we had, and he wanted company. The very day I | 
was presented with it I was taken with a pain in my 
back, and I did not know what I would do. [The doe- | 
tor had been speaking rather feebly, and at this point | 
several cried out, ‘Speak louder, doctor, the reporters 
cannot hear you.’| Let the reporters go to Halifax 
[great laughter]; I am talking to the people, not to the 
reporters, and I would not care if there were no report- | 
ers within ten miles of here. This reminds me of what | 
some of the gentry did at Chicago. I could not preach 
a sermon or deliver a lecture—and they kept me at it | 
pretty near every Sunday—but next day it would come | 
out in print, and [ found [ had either to spread out or | 
wear out. [Continued laughter.| Now, don’t make too 
free with my reinarks, gentlemen.” 





siete 
MEN WANTED.—The great want of this age is men, | 
Men who are’ not for sale. Men who are honest, sound 

from center to circumference, true to the heart's core. 

Menevho will condemn wrong in friend or foe, in them- | 
selves as well as others. Men whose consciences are as 
steady as the needle to the pole. Men who will stand 

for the right if the heavens totter and the earth reels. 
Men who can tell the truth and look the world and the | 
devil right in the eye. Men that neither brag nor run. 
Mev that neither flag nor flinch. Men who can have 
courage without shouting to it. Men in whom the eour- 
age of everlasting life runs still, deep and strong. Men 
who do not ery nor cau® their voices to be heard on the 


and tell it. Men who know their places and fill them, 


lie. Men who are not too lazy to work, nor too proud to 
be poor. Men who are willing to eat what they have 


the men to move the world! 

2 
Be MASTER AND NOT BE MASTERED.—It is not by 
regretting what is irreparable that true work is to be 
done, but by making the best of what we are. It is not 
by complaining that we have not the right tools, but by 


we are, is God's providential arrangement, and the wise 
and manly way is to look our advantages in the face, 
and see what can be made of them. Life, like war, is a 
| series of mistakes, and he is not the best Christian nor 
; the best General, who makes the fewest false steps. 
Poor mediocrity may do that; but he is the best who 
wins the most splendid victories by the retrieval of mis- 
takes. Forget mistakes; organize victory out of mis- 
takes. 


_——- 
OxLp Aunt Dinah was a shouting colored saint, of the 
city of Charleston, who would sing at the top of her 


gation. It was common at the missionary prayer-meet- 


singing the hymn:— 

“Fly abroad, thou mighty Gospe 
in the midst of which Aunt Dinah always threw her 
head back, shut her eyes, and sang away lustily till the 


] " 


plate had passed. The sable collector observed her habit, 


bluntly: “Look-a-heah, Aunt Dinah, you needn't be a- 
singing ‘Fly abroad, thou mighty Gospel! if you doesn’t 
give nothin’ to make her fly!” 

; i 


THE success of women as students is thus spoken 
*During the last four years I have seen the most intri- 


calculus and astronomy thoroughly mastered by the 
ladies. I have seen ladies construe and scan the most 
difficult parts in the plays of Euripides and Sophocles, 
and dispose of strophe and antistrophe as readily as 
their masculine classmates. The same is true of every 
other department. And to-day, if I were asked to name 
the best classical or mathematical scholars I have met in 
the West, I should be compelled to name ladies.” 
a ae . 

In the Thirteenth District of the Twenty-first Ward 

of New York city, Elizabeth Cady Stanton received one 


whether there has ever been a medical essay written, | vote for Mayor, Susan B. Anthony one for Alderman, 
which was more pointed and practicable. If this paper | Anna Dickinson one for Assistant Alderman, Harriet 


does not win the fifty dollars, we propose to raise that 
sum from private sources, and pay it over to the author. 


Beecher Stowe for Police Justice, Lucy Stone one for 
Civil Justice, and the Rev. Olympia Brown one for 





Sometimes it does a great deal of good to tell people, in 


School] Trustee. 


| Chicago Railroad, called Hanna, in honor of a deceased 
- | citizen of Fort Wayne. A train stopped there the other 


thrust his head inside the door and called out “Hanna,” 
| loud and long. A young lady, probably endowed with 
| the poetic appellation of Hannah, supposing he was ad- 


his venerable wife. “I am thankful,” says he, “that [| for the sin of polygamy, and he was much grieved. Af- 
have been permitted to associate in the toils of my itin- | ter a day or two he returne 1, his face radiant with joy. 
erant life a worthy companion, one who has never hin- | “Me all right now. One wife. Me very good Christian.” 
dered me from traveling or preaching, that never scolded | “What did you do with the other?” asked the mission- 
me for leaving her destitute and lonesome, but always | ary, “Me eat her up.” 


iehureh. It is doubtful if another such village can be 


| the Avvucaye in tie foremost rang of the papers devoted to 


streets, but who will not fail nor be discouraged till judg- | 
ment beset in the earth. Men who know their message | 


Men who know their own business. Men who will not | 


earned, and wear what they have paid fur. Those are | 


using well the tools we have. Where we are, and what | 


voice, and cry “glory!” above all the rest of the congre- | 


ings of the colored people to take up a collection while | 


and one evening stopped when he came to her, and said, | 


of by President Bourne, of the Centenary College, Iowa: | 


cate problems of the algebra, analytical geometry, the | 


THERE is a station on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and 


lay, and the brakeman, after the manner of his class, 


lressing her, and shoeked at his familiarity on so short 


livered in Boston on Saturday evening, that there are | 
now engaged in this city 2,000 young women who are, 
paid fifty cents a night, half nude, in low amusement 
halls, with a gratuity of ten cents for each new customer 
whom they induce to patronize their employers. 

— 

Norri FAtMourn, Mass, is a model town. There is 
but a single church in the village, and that is of the Con- 
gregational order. But what is noticeable, every family 
in the place attends church, and worships with that 


found. 


ela 
Tuts epitaph is asomewhat extraordinary combination 
of resignation and politeness: 
“She once was mine; and now 
To Thee, O Lord, I her resign. 
And am your obedient, humble servant, 
Roperr Kemp.” 
— 

Tre Natal Legislature has fixed the price of a wife at 
twenty cows, established a registry, and fixed a marriage | 
fee. Formerly the man who could give the most cows | 
took the lady. 





ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 





CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN'S ADVOCATE, 
Devoted to Woman: Her Emancipation from Religious, 
Social, Political aad Moral Slavery. 

Pablished Weekly at Daytou, Ohio. 

The AvVocaTre enters upon its Third Volume on the ist of Jan- 
uary, 1879, in quarto form, of eight pages of tive columns, en- 
large dand materially improved in typographical appearance, 
The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place 


woman's enfrauchisement, and his successful efforts in the past 
are au earnest of his inteutions in the future. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us is 
| the Womay’s Apvocare, pubsished at Dayton, Ohio. It deals 
vigorous blows, aud will assuredly be felt as a power in the cause 
| of woman wherever it goes. No paper in the country deserves a 
more liberal patronage. Ohio should multiply its cireulation like 
leaves of autumn.—New York Revolution. 
The Womay’s Apvocate is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman's rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage, It is doing good work in tue weedy 

| fields of social rights and wroags of woman, and has occasionally 
| a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.—B.anaer of Light. 
The Dayton Woman’s ApvocaTte has come out enlarged and 
|improved, It is a bright, pluesy, wide-awake advocate of the 
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RAILROADS. 
Arrival and Departure of Trains, 
WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD. 
Ticket Othce southeast corfer of Clark and Lake streets, 


COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA LINE, 
Dervor—North Wells street. 


vn ac yuaintance, frowned like a thunder cloud, and re- |*@ogar Rapids, Passenger..............+4. Re + a 
torted, “Shu! your mouth!” He shut it. Pacitic Fast Line, DAY. eee ceeecereeeene 10.45 am 3.25 p m 
vd pee eS EXPTesB. ceceecescee + oe pm eo m 
_ a ‘ : ; MON Pass@Nger ... 0.6... cece cece wees eee 00 pm 104 i 

Tuts is the wayin which a South Sea Islander settled . FREEPORT LINE. 
Se po ee ee iia ; Freeport and Dunleith Pass.............. *9.00 am *2.30 am 
a case of conscience. The missionary had rebuked him Freeport and Dunleith Pass.............. *9.45 pm *3.00 pm 
Rockford, Elgin, Fox River & State Line *4.00pm *11.10am 
Geneva and Elgin Passenger. ............ 5 30 pm 8.45 am 
Lombard Accommodation. ........... . 10pm ~*.50 am 

MILWAUKIE DIVISION, 
Devor—Corner Canal and Kinzie streets, 

Morning Passenger srtececececseseese “450m *10.456am 
ito-ehill, Calvary and Evanston ........ *1.30 pm 4.00 pm 
Afternoon Eassenger *5.00 p im *7.30 pm 
=-— . Kenosha Passenger. ......... 4.15 pm *9.10 am 
Mrs. Dr. L. S. BATCHELDER stated in a lecture de-| Waukegan Passenger 25pm 8.40 am 
Waukegan Passenger *6.10 pm *8.10 am 





Milwaukee Passenger. .............cse00: *11.00 pm 45am 
Kenosha and Waukegan trains leave from Wells Street Depot. 
WISCONSIN DIVISION, 
Devor—Corner Canal and’ Kinzie streets, 


Bh, Dil TION, .2.n0.5000 cavk bd eeedice ees *10.00am li pm 
IGE PRCSSNBPP nc vcccccescecesecesseces 5.00 pm *5.30 am 
Janesville Accommodation .............. *3.00 pm *2.00 p m 
Woodstock Accommodation. ............ *5.30 pm 9.00 am 


GEO. L. DUNLAP, General Superintendent. 
P. Sranwoop, General Tie et Agent, 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL. 
Union Devor—Foot of Lake street. 





Ce BIN, 0.09 ss vnvacecsncesccecncenceure *8.30 am *9.30 p m 

Cae MERION . vi csccccrcvvcessesee osove +9.80 p m *8.20a m 

DAS, PIED, c vnn Konncntencayeeenee *8.30 am *9.30 pm 

BOOS PMOOONUP. occ ctes ccenedessicece *9.39 pm 8.20 am 

On Saturday this train Will leave at...... 450 pm 

Champaign Passenger..............000005 4.50 pm *9.45 am 

Hyde Park and Oak Woods. .20am *7.45am 
- - TT TTY TTT Tie *3.05 am *9.13 am 
“ es pnaenenesebers *12.10 pm *1.40 pm 
“ “ ©. ©. Spegieeteaeare 8.00pm  *6.15 pm 
” aa o . “eseneene . “10pm *7 3pm 

(St. Louis through trains.) 
eet eS. on0c0882s1abseciadislachiesi 20am 9.30pm 
OOS TAMOs o0 cc ncesccccstc eeveuveenes 1939 pm *8 20am 


* Sundays excepted, t Saturdays excepted. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 
Devor—Corner of Van Buren and sherman streets, 
Ticket Office, 55 South Clark street. 





DNS o.5.ns s0dnc neha dersnessndeces vaseeeke *6.00.a m *8.40 pm 
Special New York H!xpress............-. *S.0am *10.00 pm 
Pacific Express (daily). ......ccccccccsees 445 pm 90am 
PG BMGT. 56s ccctvcsepe seseseseses “0.00pm  *§6.30 4m 
DETROIT AND GRAND RAPIDS LINE. 
Day RPCONS. occ ccsccvevesesccsceccccers *8.00 am “840 am 
TE TRITON. 60.00 case xcsccceseccscevees “9.00pm *76.30 am 
' 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
Union Deror—Foot of Lake street. 
Ticket Office, Lake street, corner of Dearborn, 
Passenger trains of this Company leave and arrive at Chicago 
as follows :— 

Mah. ccs ccovcvcsecsccccscccceccesccsced . 60am 
Day Express. *S.0 am 

Atlantic Expres 4.45 pm 9.00 am 
WO TIO 0 5's dha cant daevcess .t*.00pm  *§6.30am 

Kalamazoo Accommodation, ............ “4.00pm  *12.00° m 
CINCINNATI AND LOUISVILLE, 
Day Express.. sone *8.00am *10.00 pm 
Through Expr 4.00pm  *§5.30 4am 
*Sunday excepted. {Saturday excepted. § Monday excepted, 

HENRY C. WENTWORTH, General Passenger Agent. 


*8.50 pm 
*10.00 p m 








CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RATLROAD. 
we ak 











cause of woman, Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless aud 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice iu the good cause, and should havea most geuerous patrou- 
age.—Mrs. Livermore, in the Agitator. 

The Woman's Apvocare, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles | 
manfally for woman's wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance | 
in the world generally for the sex we ali adore and yet abuse.— 
Springsield Republican. 


TERMS: 

| 29 5 
One copy, ONE YAP... ce. eee scene eer ee PerirrrritiT, 

} amie 

| CLUB RATES: 

| s eer, 
| Three copies, ONE Year. ....... cece eeeeeeeeereeeeeees S650 
Ten copies, ONG OAT. 66. cece cece eee ener eee eeerees 20.00 
Twenty copies, OMe Year. .... 66. cece seer eee eee ees 35.00 


Papers publishing the above twice, and sending marked copies, 
will receive the ApvocaTE during the year 1870 without exchange. 
J. J. BELLVILLE, Dayton, Ohio. 


Jan. 1. 


THREE MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS. 


| The Ladies’ Own Magazine, 


A SUPERB and CHARMING MONTULY, which is eight 
months old, has reached the 
WIDEST CIRCULATION 


| of any literary magazine in the West, and met with a most 


| 


Enthusiastic Welcome 
everywhere, will be sent to any address, on trial, 
Three Mouths for 25 Cents. 
“I’m perfectly delighted with it.”"—Olive Logan. 


“It sparkles among'the ladies’ magazines like a diamond among 
| pinchbeck jewelry.”’—JHinois Statesman. 
| AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Full particulars in each 
number. Address 

; MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Eprror, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


| Aug. 21. uf 


DOGGETTI, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
29 and 81 Lake Street, 


Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. ly 








Aug. 14. 


| ; ba a se i a 
LBBB FEES. 
rlO THE WORKING-CLASS.—We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time, or forthe spare moments. Business new, light 
| and protitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 5 cents to 
|-$5 per evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole 
| time to the business. Peors and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
| That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer:—To such as are not 
| well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The Pevple’s Literary Companion—one of 
| the largest and best family newspapers published—all sent free by 
mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable work, address 

| £.C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 3m Nov. 6. 
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ree 7.45 am *3.00 p m 
Sr COD 45 bs back heed ee enseendenes *10.00 am *4.00 pm 
Hinsdale Accommodation .......6..00065 *12.30 pin *3.00 pm 
Afternoon Passenger...... evcces ee ccesces *3.30 pm *0.50 pm 
Aurora Pw senger...... Pte eerevcecececens 20pm **8.35am 
ilinsdale Accommodation ..........60... “6.00pm *7.15a m 
RAGS TEMITOEE, cscccccccessses — oncceres 111.30 pm = ¢6.00am 
PITTSBURGH, FORT WAYNE & CHICAGO RAILWAY. 
SEPP Terre eee: 4.30 am 6.15 p m 
Day Express seoeeee 8.00amM 6.30 am 
PEE ED vce oceKeanes sepnpens deges 4.45 p im 9.00 am 
re eee . 9.00pm 10.00 pm 
Valparaiso accommodation. ............. 4.50 pm 8.40 am 
CHICAGO, ALTON & 8ST. LOUIS RAILROAD. 
SO SEINE .c55 oben cennends ons ctavans *10.00 a m *8.00 pm 
Joliet Accommodation. ...........6000.5. “4.00pm “0.45 a me 
eR DON 0009 65.00 000s Cecbeus ondns 70pm *12.05 pm 
Lightning Expreae .......ssvcerseccces +*11.00 pm *7.00 am 


t Except Saturday, when it runs to Bloomington only, there 


| connecting with trains on the Jacksonville division. 


COLUMBUS, CHICAGO & INDIANA CENTRAL. 
MILWAUKEE Devor—Corner Canal and Kinzie sts., (West-Side). 
Ticket Office, corner Randolph and Dearborn streets. 

THE CINCINNATI AIR-LINE. 


Cincinnati Express .........0.ceeeseeeeee 645M 18.25am 
Columbus Express. .... + eevee evosecees 45am *230pm 
Cincinnati Night Express ............5.. t745 pm *9.39 pm 
Columbus Night Express. .............4. 17.45 pm 


N. E. SCOTL, General Northwestern Passenger Ageut. 
*Sunday excepted. {Saturday excepted. ~ Monday excepted. 


CHICAGO, DANVILLE & VINCENNES RAILROAD. 
MILWAUKEE Deror—Corner Canal and Kinzie sts., (West-Side.) 
Freight Otlice at C., C. & 1. C. Co.’s Otlice, corner Halsted and 
Carroll streets. 
Mail Train Chicago Time .,............45 8.45 pm 9.15 am 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Deror—Corner Vau Baren and Sherman streets. 
Tiexet Uilice, 37 South Clar« street. 


Pe TONG TAROGED 6 oo cicc cccdsvcvcveces 10.00 am §439 pm 
Pacilic Night Express ...........0.e00-.- $1L.00 pm 7.00 a m 
Peru Accommodation. ..........cceecees *4.30 pm 50 am 


An elegant parlor sleeping-car is attached to the 10a m train, 
running through to Council Bluffs and Omaha, 








KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKe, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Mauafacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


BOOTS AND SFEFOES. 
No. 43 Luke Street, Chicago. 
Aug 14. JAS. P. FISKE, S:. Louis, Mo. ly 


HENRY W. KING & CU., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
4and 6 Lake st., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & C0., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. Y. 
Aug. 14, ly 








CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 


24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 
Aug.14. PV. KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. Jy 
BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE -GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ; ly 
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LAWS IN ATION TO THE PROPERTY RIGHTS OF | passed in 1862, chap, 198, which requires “a married wo- 
be OMEN IN MASSACHUSETTS. man who proposes to do business on her separate ac- 
Many — suppose that the modifications made in | CUMS 1 Mlle with the town clerk, a certificate giving her 
a “4 ‘ “ e . 
the iaws/during the last twelve or fifteen years, have husband's name, the nature of the business, and the place 
done all that is necessary to remove the legal incapacity where it is to be done, giving street and number of place 
é ie a te 
of married women, and to protect their property rights when practicable. In case no such certificate is filed, the 
But an examination of the laws of any State will show | Property employed in her business is liable for her hus- 
P 7 band s debts.” 
that much still remains to be done. The laws of Massa- rn E a il ied Pa aE ee ee 
, " in hav ied women, ignorant of th 
chusetts are among the best, as the following quotations on eee ~ eonpee — = ne 
from the “general statutes ” chap. 108, see, 1st, will show above statute, acting on the idea that they could now 
“The property, both real and personal which any hem, carry on their own business, amassed a competence, 
4 . , ° ’ . — * ’ : 
ried woman now owns, as her sole and separate proper only to see it swallowed up by a husband's debts, which 
5, s iat 2.7 : . 
‘ . e o share in contracting. 
ty; that which comes to her by descent, devise, bequest a had n “ele sete” ‘a § 1 - 
6 * . . B 0 usbalt ou Ce y on ane lave e 
gift or grant, that which she acquires by her trade, busi- os bs = ” ° pase . : 
ness, labor or services, carried on or performed on her profits of his business until he should file with the town 
? ~e . ‘fg . . . . ‘fo 
sole or separate account; or received by her for releasing clerk a certificate giving the name of his wife, the nat- 
her dower by a deed executed subsequently to the ‘ie, ure of his business, and the place where it is to be done, 
: »? Yet the sta » as it stands,isa great gain 
veyance of the estate of her husband, that which a de. de? Yet the status # ip hs 
woman married in this State owns at the time of her | “P°” the old common law which not only took from a 
: Ares ot ife ¢ ar person: erty, and the use of her real 
marriage, and the rents, issues, profits and proceeds of all wife gine ° pe wee ul prope oo ane Oi " r rea 
»ets > ave » 38 » » ia eo ry ac- 
such property; shall, notwithstanding her marriage, be | °St#t) DUt Save her no — -" - ning Me urn. O1 e 
’ a ‘4 ‘ , > ners : » “ » 
and remain her sole and separate property, and may be = angtiing, Agu, 3 : “4 a - ee Pa 
used, collected, and invested by her in her own name, ace, weedy oy Sacre — eee ¥ . = nee 
and shall not be subject to the interference or control of self from the State, abandoning and not sufficiently 
her husband, or liable for his debts.” maintaining her, or whose husband has been sentenced 
> « , « - Se : ry 7 ; , Dy j 
“A married woman may bargain, sell and convey her | '° C°nfnement In the State prison—may, upon her peti- 
separate real and personal property, enter into any con tion, be authorized by the Supreme Court to sell, convey 
tracts in reference to the same, carry on any trade or and receipt for her real and personal property, which 
business, and perform any labor or services on her sole niay have come to the husband by reason of the mar- 
Ss, 7 ALLY te : b or § ? ~ eee — » Stata : . - . 
and separate account, and sue and be sued in all matters | ™“S° ant aires rt aye ™ — payne ara 
ani : an meautn ieee him, or to which he is entitled in her right, and to use 
having relation to her separate property, business, trade, : . : * 
services, labor and earnings, in the same manner as if | 2"! ‘ispose of such property, and the proceeds thereof, 
he were sol But nnd soties Sue ait we | during the absence or imprisonment of her husband, as 
she were sole. ut no conveyance by her of sharesina 1? dhe were wumerried.” Geo. 88. The authority so 
corporation, or of any real property, except a lease for ae : . ees . y 


j |} granted shall continue until her hushand returns into 
aterm not exceeding one year, andea release of dower ex- ’ Siege ‘ é : 
~ | the State, or is discharged from prison, and claims his 


marital rights, and during its continuance, the wife may 
do all acts necessary for its full exercise.” 

The provisions of these two sections apply to women 
married before June 3d, 1855. 

What a proof of the need that woman should be her 
own law-giver, while it is still true that a husband, fresh 
from the State prison, can demand and hold possession 
of the property of his wife, so that she can neither sell, 
convey, nor lease it, though she was competent to do so, 








ecuted subsequently to a conveyance of the estate of her 
husband, shall he valid without the consent of her hus- 
band in writing, or his joining her in the conveyance, or 
the consent of one of the supreme judicial court, supe- 
rior court, or the probate court, granted on her petition 
in any county, on account of the sickness, absence or in- 
sanity of her husband, or other good cause ; and the hus- 
band, if within the State, shall have such notice of the 
petition as the judge may order.” 

Thus, though a wife may own property, she cannot 
convey her real estate, or shares in a coyporation, with- 
out consent of her husband in writing, or of the court 
granted on her petition. Every husband would feel 
the humiliation and injustice of such a legal position 
for himself:—if he could sell, convey, or lease his own 
property only by the consent of his wife. or by that of 
the court, on his petition. In regard to the above legal 





while he was in prison! 

A widow is entitled to the life-use of one-third of her 
deceased husband’s real estate. This is called by the 
odious name of the “widow's incumbrance.” . 

A widower is entitled to the life-use of the whole of 
his deceased wife’s real estate. This is called by the 
pleasant name of “the estate by the courtesy.”+ 
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POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. 


FRAGE in America is an efficient organization in which 
every friend of the movement can work freely and with- 
out the need of protest. 

To effect such an organization is not as easy as may 
at first appear. The advocates of woman’s political 
equality differ utterly upon every other topic. Some are 
abolitionists; others, hostile to the equality of races. 
Some are evangelical Christians; others, Catholics, Uni- 
tarians, Spiritualists or Quakers. Some hold the most 
rigid theories with regard to marriage and divorce; oth- 
ers are latitudinarian on these questions. Some are Re- 
publicans, others Democrats. In short, people of the most 
opposite views agree in desiring to establish Woman 
Suffrage, while they anticipate very different results from 
the reform, when effected. 

Now the union of all these people is essential to suc- 
cess. But their diversities of opinion are only compati- 
ble with union, provided the question of Woman’s legal 
and political equality is made sole and paramount. Un- 
fortunately, many well-meaning people cannot, or will 
not so regard it. They insist upon dragging int their pecul- 
iar views upon theology, temperance, marriage, race, 
dress, finance, labor and capital —it matters not what. 
They demand a free platform and unlimited latitude of 
expression. 

We have had quite enough of this unlimited range of 
discussion, this confusion of ideas which have no logical 


» 
The great necessity of the cause of WomMAN Sur- 


for the ensuing year; also.one or more national conven- 
tions for the advocacy of Woman Suffrage. 

Sec. 3, To publish tracts, documents and other print- 
ed matter for the supply of State and local societies and 
individuals at actual cost. 

Sec. 4. To prepare and circulate petitions to State and 
territorial Legislatures, to Congress, or to Constitutional 
Conventions in behalf of the legal and political equality 
of women; to employ lecturers and agents; and to take 
any measures the Executive Committee may think fit, 
to forward the objects of the Association. 

ARTICLE TEL. 
ORGANIZATION. 

SEcTION 1. The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, eight Vice-Presidents at large, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, Foreign Corresponding See- 
retary, Corresponding Secretary, two Recording Seereta- 
ries and a Treasurer, all of whom shall be ex-efficio mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee; also, one Vice-Presi- 
dent and one member of the Executive Committee from 
each State and Territory and from the District of Co- 
lumbia, as afterwards provided. 

Sec, 2. Every President of an Auxiliary State or ter- 
ritorial Society shall be ex-officio a Vice-President of 
this Association. 

Sec. 3. Every Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of an auxiliary State Society shall be ex-officio a member 
of the Executive Committee of this Association. 

Sec. 4. In cases where no auxiliary State Association 
exists, a suitable person may be selected by the annual 
meeting or by the Executive Committee, as Viee-Presi- 
dent, or member of the Executive Committee from said 
State, to serve only until the organization of said State 
Association. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Committee may fill all vacan- 
cies that may occur prior to the next annual meeting. 

Sec. 6. All officers shall be elected annually at an an- 





connection. No one can estimate the damage the cause 
of Woman’s enfranchisement has already sustained, by 
the failure of its advocates to limit themselves to the 
main question, For ourselves, we propose to begin our 
reform at this very point. As advocates of equal rights, 
we protest against loading the good ship “Woman Suf- | 
trage” with a cargo of irrelevant opinions. ‘There may | 
be good reasons why every wise man and woman should 
advocate, or oppose the Fifteenth Amendment. But they | 
would be out of place in the editorial columns of a Wo- | 
man Sutfrage paper, or on the platform of a Woman Sut- | 
frage Convention. There may be excellent reasons why 
Mr. and Mrs. Richardson should be justified or cen- 
sured, and why Mr. MeFarland should be hanged or ac- 
quitted, but they are not reasons which atlect the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage. It may be a matter of 
philanthropic interest whether Hester Vaughan should 
be executed for infanticide, but it has nothing to do With | 
the question whether Hester Vaughan should vote. 
One of the most powerful pulpit-orators who ever swayed 
the minds of men was solicited by a youthful aspirant 
for clerical influence to impart the secret of his success. 
He replied, “My seeret, is comprised in four words— 




















When a husband has died intestate or insolvent, his 
widow may remain forty days in the family house with- 
out paying rent! In parallel circumstances, a widower 


provisions, the Hon. Sam’] E. Sewall,in his valuable tract 
on*“The Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts,” | 
says—“I object entirely to this interfering with the tree 


‘Stick to the text!” We hope that the American Wo- 
man Suirage Association will adopt, as the corner-stone | 


nual meeting of delegates, on the basis of the Congres- 
sional representation of the respective States and terri- 
tories, except as above provided. 

Sec. 7. No distinction on account of sex shall ever be 
made in the membership or in the selection of ofticers of 
this Society. 

Sec. 8. No money shall be paid by the Treasurer ex- 
cept under such restrictions as the Executive Committee 
may provide. 

Sec. 9. Five members of the Executive Committee, 
when convened by the Chairman, after fifteen days’ 
written notice previously mailed to each of its members, 
shall constitute a quorum. But no action thus taken 
shall be final, until such proceedings shall have been rat- 
ified in writing by at least fifteen members of the Com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 10. The Chairman shall convene a meeting 
whenever requested to do so by five members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The Association shall have a branch office in every 
State and territory, in connection with the office ot the 
auxiliary State Society therein, and shall have a central 
office at such place as the Executive Committee may de- 
termine. 

ARTICLE V. 

This Constitution may be amended at any annual 
meeting by a vote of three-fifths of the delegates present 
therein. : 

ADDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

Any person may become a member of the American 
Woman Sutlrage Association by signing the Constitution. 
and paying the sum of $1 annually; or a life-member, by 








of “the new departure,” the motto—*Concentrate on | 
> 


| paying the sum of $10, which shall entitle such person 





















probably was intended in good faith for the protection 
of married women. But it is entirely opposed to the 
principle of the statute, which is, that a person who is 


erty is not less competent afterward. 

A woman who is happily married can always have 
her husband's advice, when she needs it, if he is present. 
But when a woman’s husband is absent, whether he 
has deserted her or not, or when, from any cause, she 
does not wish to ask his consent or advice, why should 
she be compelled to ask it, any more than if she were 
his mother, daughter or sister? Nothing can be plain- 
er than that this perpetual tutelage of married women 
tends to weaken all their powers of judgment and action, 
tomoke them child en, by treating them as such. Cases 
illustrative of the inconvenience and annoyance ‘ocea- 
sioned by this provision of the law have sometimes 
fallen under ynotice. Imentionone. A woman who 
had left her husband on account of his ill treatment of 


action of wives, as if they were children. The provision | 


may remain as long as he pleases in the family house. 


Woman Sutfrage !” 


competent before marriage to take charge of her prop- 


If the husband gains a homestead—that is, a right to the 


place on which he resides, to the value of eight hundred 
| dollars, free from all liability for his debts—his widow 
| may retain the estate till she marries again. The wid- 
ower may marry any number of times. It does not in- 
| terfere with his right to his homestead. 
“4 married woman may make a will of her separate 
personal estate in the same manner as if she were sole, 
But such will shall not operate to deprive her husband 


his consent in writing.” 
If a wife die leaving no will, the husband has the wholo 
' of her personal, and if they have had a living child, the 
lite-use of her real estate. If she leave no kindred, he 
takes the fee of her real estate. If the husband die 
without a will, but leaving children, his wife is entitled 
' to one-third of the personal property, and to the use of 
one-third of the real estate. Lf he leaves no children, 
the widow is entitled to the life-use of one-half of his 


real estate, and tothe whole of his personal property to 
the amount of five thousand dollars, and to one-half the 
exeess over ten thousand dollars. It he leave no kin- 
dred whatever, she inherits absolutely his whole proper- 
ty, real and personal. Until the last winter, a wire 
could not be a guardian at all, not even of her own chil- 
dren, if she marry a second time. By an act of the last 
| Legislature a married woman may how be guardian, ad- 


her, had a daughter, the fruit of a previous marriage. 
She had a little money which she wished to secure to 
her daughter in case of her death. How eould she, in 
that contingency, prevent it from becoming her hus- 
band’s ? 

If she invested in personal property, she could not 
by will if he survived her, prevent his getting one- 
half. She determined to buy real estate, to which he ‘ 
would-have no claim, as they had no children, But | ™inistratrix and executrix, 
her? another difficulty arose: the woeld have to mort | If ason or daughter of full age die intestate, leaving 
gage the estate for a part of the price, and she knew her 
husband would never consent to sign the mortgage. | ceased. It the father be dead, the mother shares equal- 

Another example of the serious inconvenience ocea- | ly with the surviving keothate and sisters, 
sioned by the present state of the law occurs to me, A | Gen. Statutes, page 538—Sec. 33: “When divorce is 
married woman owns shares in a bank or railroad com- 
pany which she wishes to sell; but her husband may 
have deserted her, or may be in a foreign country, or 
may be incapacitated by disease, or may unreasonably 
refuse his consent to her selling. Then the poor wife is 
driven to the delay, vexation and expense of legal pro- 
ceedings to get authority to sell from a judge. This is 
no rare or imaginary evil, but one of common occur- 
rence. 

Though a married woman may enter into any con- 
tracts in reference to her separate property, carry on 
trade, ete., and sue and be sued in all matters having re- 
lation to her separate property, etc., she still moves in fet- 
ters. She can make no corlract and bring no suit unless 
it has relation to her separate property aid business ; 
she cannot borrow money, or make a note or contract for , 
the purchase of anything, unless for the purpose of her | tate as long as they both live. 
trade or business. | The sinning woman, with her great crime and sorrow, 

Her husband’s consent would not give her capacity. | is stripped of all her property, with almost no alterna- 
He could bind himself for her. She cannot bind her- | tive but to go on and sin. The court may decree from | 
self as surety for any purpose. She cannot bring a suit | her own property, so much as it deems necessary for her 
for any injury to her person or character. When hus- subsistence. Yet there are women who say they have 
band and wife jar, or live separate, this is sometimes a | all the rights they want, and men who think we are 


no issue, the father inherits ail the property of the ce- 


decreed tor the cause of adultery committed by the hus- 
band, or because of his sentence to confinement at hard 
labor, the wite shall be entitled to her dower in his lands, 
{in the same manner as if he were dead.” See. 37: 
“When divorce is decreed for the cause of adultery com- 
| mitted by the wife, the husband shall hold her personal 
estate forever, and her real estate so long as they both 
live.” .... "But the court may decree to the wite for her 
| subsistence, as much of her real or personal estate, or of 
the income thereof, as it deems necessary.” 
Thus the injured wite takes her injury, and the use of 
a pitiful third of her husband's real estate, as some com- 
pensation for her life-long loss. The sinning man has 
still the means of subsistence and comtort. 
| ‘The injured husband takes his injury, and with it all 
| the personal property of his wite turever, and her real es- 


| If it be objected that to limit the question to Suffrage 
aloue is to narrow the platform of Woman’s Rights, we | 
reply that in practical questions which involve the unit" | 
| ed action of masses of men, distinctness and definiteness | 
| are primary conditions of success. A certain narrow- | 
ness and precision are as essential to practical action as | 
are breadth and comprehensiveness to theoretical spec- 
ulation. This is the law of all political organizations. 





| 


heard of discussing social questions in a Republican, or 
' Democratic Convention ? Or, in any way of identifying 
public men with opinions of private transactions, or of 
complicating the consideration of tariff or finance with 
the personal merits or demerits of any individual? In 
order to command the universal support which is essen- 
tial to political success, Woman Suttrage must cease to 


be treated as a symbol of social innovations. 1t must be | pexry B.BLACKWELL.N 


urged as a purely political question upon its own merits. 
In England it has always been kept separate. And the 
result has been a much more rapid advance in public 
opinion and influence there than here. 


But the question of Suffrage is not really narrow. It | Hon, C. W. WILLARD, Vt, 


ag | And Woman Suttrage is a political question. Who ever | T:,W. HIGGINSON, RK. L, 
of more than one-half of her personal property, without | 


to attend the business-meetings of delegates and partici- 
pate in their deliberations. 

Honorary members may be appointed by the annual 
meeting, or by the the Executive Committee, in consid- 
eration of services rendered. 

OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
PRESIDENT, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS AT LARGE, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, Ms., 


Miss W. T. HAZARD, Mo., CELIA BURLEIGH, N.Y 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, U1, GEORGE W. JULIAN, Ind. 
| GEORGE WM. CURTIS, N.Y. MARGARET V. LONGLEY, 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
LUCY STONE, New Jersey, 
POREIGN CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
JULIA WARD HOWE, Massachusetts, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 
MYRA BRADWELL, Ilinois. 
RECORDING SECRETARIES, 
MANDA WAY, Indiana. 

ER, 
FRANK B. SANBORN, Massachusetts. 
VICE-PRESLDENTS, 






Rev. AMORY BATTLES, Me., Mrs. TRACY CUTLER, Ohio, 


ARMENIA S. WHITE, NEL, LIZZIE M. BOYNTON, Ind. 
Hon. ©. B. WAITE, LL, 


CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, Key. H. EDDY, Wis 


underlies all else. Remember that the ballot is the sym- | 


suid—"It is the Gibraltar of the Movement.” Napoleon | 
conquered Europe by bringing to bear upon the vital 
point, at the critical moment, an overwhelming prepon- | I 
derance of men and metal, We must conquer public | 1 
opinion in America upon the same principle. Our vital | 
point is Suitrage. And to concentrate the efforts of all | 
the friends of Woman Suffrage in the United States, for 
this one great radical political reform, is the object of the | } 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


H. B. B. I 





MOSES COUL TYLER, Mich., 


Mass., 
bol of Equality for Woman. As Wendell Phillips has | wont eaten eee D, RAL, Mrs. A. KNIGHT, Minn, 


A. K. Po SAFVORD, Arizona, 


LIVER JOHNSON, N.Y., CHARLES ROBINSON, Kan., 


ANTOINETTE B. BLACK- AMELLA BLOUMER, lowa, 


WELL, N.J., ISAAC HL. STURGEON, Mo., 
fon... RUFUS LEIGHTON, Llon. GUY W. WINES, Tenn., 
Washington Territory, ALFRED PURDIE, Florida, 
tOBERT PURVIS, Penn., Mrs. GEN. RE EUS SAXTON, 


Mrs. HANSON ROBINSON, Oregon, 


Del., Rey, CHAS. G. AMES, €al., 
Hon.J.C. UNDERWOOD, Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Mrs. OLIVER DENNETT, Me., Rev. CUS. MARSHALL, Ind., 


fon. NATH’L WHITE, N.H., Thou. J. BL BRADWELL, U1, 


Mrs. JAS. HUTCHINSON, Jx., LILY PECKHAM, Wis., 


Vt, LUCINDA LL. STONE, Mich., 
fev. ROWLAND CONNOR, ABBY J. SPAULDING, Minn., 
Mrs. C. 1. Ub. NICHOLS, Kan., 


ass., 
ELIZABETH B. CHACE, R.1., BELLE MANSFIELD, lowa, 


aes Rev, ULYMPLA BROWN, Ct. Rev. CHAS. d. WOODBURY, 
CONSTITUTION ANNA C. FIELD, X. ¥., femn., 
OF THE MARY F. DAVIS, X. J, Mrs. DR. HAWKES, Fla, 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. | l 





MARY GREW, Penn.,, 
A. J. BUYER, Vhio, 


r MARY EE, AMES, Cal., 
ir. JOHN CAMBRON, Del, lion. A. M. FRETZ, Va., 
GRACEJGREEN WOUD,D.C, 





PREAMBLE: The undersigned friends of Woman Suf- | 
frage, assembled in delegate convention in Cleveland, | 
Ohwo, November 24th and 25th, 186V, in response to ie ' 
call widely signed and after public notice duly given, be- 
lieving that a truly representative national organization 
is needed for the orderly and efficient prosecution of the 
Woman Sutirage movement in America, which shall em- 
body the deliberate action of the State and local organi- 
zatiuns and shall carry with it their united weight, do 
hereby form the American Woman Suttrage Associa- 


tion. 
ARTICLE L. 
NAME, 
This Association shall be known as the American Wo- 
man Sutlrage Association. 
ARTICLE IL 
OBJECT. 
Its object shall be to concentrate the efforts of all the 
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This paper publishes the most important decisions of the Su- 





advocates of Women Suffrage in the United States. 
SECTION 1. To form auxiliary State Associations in 

every State where none such now exist, and to co-oper- 

ate with those already existing, which shal! declare them- 


| preme Court of Lilinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
| of the District and Circuit Courts ot the United States, Head 
| Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, in 
| advance of the regular issues; abstracts of recent English eases, 


serious evil, if he is not willing to jgin with her in an 
action.” 

Although a married woman in Massachusetts is legally 
empowered to carry on business, she can be secure in the 
results of her business only by compliance with a statute 








well protected. - L. 8. 

- — see -- 

} Enough matter has been crowded out of this week's 

| journal to fill another issue. Patience! It will appear 
next week. 


selves auxiliary before the first day of March next, the | and the latest general legal intelligence. 


authority of the auxiliary societies being recognized in | 


The News is the only legal paper in the world edited by a 


their respective localities, and theif plans being promot- | woman. 


ed by every means in our power. 
dec. 2. lo hold an annual meeting of delegates for 


' the transaction of business and the election v1 otticers | 


Communications for the Lega News should be addressed to 
i] MYRA BRADWELL, 
82 Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 
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